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HYBRID QUEENS 


are necessary to show the extra pounds of honey for beekeeping profit. MIDNITE HY- 
BRIDS give you the extra good wintering colonies plus the ability to store honey in beau- 
tiful white capped combs. If wintering is your problem plan now to incorporate MID- 
NITE HYBRIDS in your own testing program. 


STARLINE HYBRIDS, the oldest commercially successful hybrids available, bring 
you the vigor of a hybrid strain in the Italian race. COMPLETELY NEW this season, 
this STARLINE has been tested for five seasons bringing you the finest strain of bees 
available. If you have not used the NEW STARLINE, requeen out all of your poorer 
queens and try them for your next honey crop. 


ALL HYBRID queens are reared under constant, stimulant feeding to insure large, 
well developed queens to head populous colonies. Plan on using these queens in al! 
your normal work. RETURN MAIL shipments throughout summer and early fall. 


Quantity 1 to 25 26-99 100 up 
STARLINE or MIDNITE $1.30 $1.20 $1.00 
ITALIAN .90 .80 


Clipped and marked by experienced handlers for only 15c each additional. 


YORK BEE COMPANY .. BOX 300 
JESUP, GEORGIA 


Write us for further descriptive folders 


The strains preferred by leading Honey Producers. & 
on the Midnite and Starline hybrids. 








You Can’t Beat DADANT’S Crimp-Wired Foundation For 
Long Lasting Combs That Can Be Used Year After Year. 


Originated by Dadants 40 Years Ago 
Continually Improved including New Hooks. 
Each Sheet Inspected to Insure High Quality. 


Try It Soon, You Will Be Pleased. 


DADANT & SONS, INC., Hamilton, Illinois 
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Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 
with Starline Queens 

1to10 11t099 100 up 
2 Ibs. $5.00 $4.75 $4.30 
3 Ibs. 6.10 5.85 5.15 
Starline Queens 2.00 1.75 1.55 
After May 10, 1 - 10—$1.45; 
11 or more—$1.30 
Package bees F.O.B. here. 
Queens prepaid. 
Clipping and Marking 10c Extra 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 318 - Glenn, Calif. 














American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
cpvlains the “ rabbit indust 
oe or Est 3 years $2. 

year $1.00. 2. e. 
American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missoun 


TURNER’S APIARIES 
400 Wavell St., Bunkie, La., Phone 2726 
= a 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


3 bb. pkgs, 344 $4.65 ea.; 2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 
$3.65 ea.; Queens 75c ea. 





Norman’s 
Italian Queens 
75¢ Air Mail 


Our bees are gentle and the queens 
are very prolific, laying solid combs 
of brood with few misses. 

Prompt service, full weight, safe 
arrival guaranteed with health certif- 
icate furnished. 


Untested queens $. 

Tested queens 

2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 

3 lb. pkgs. — 

4 lb. pkgs. ~ 

Packages a *.0O.B. Express o 
via Parcel Post Collect 


Norman Bee Co. 


Route I Ramer, Ala. 























ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
3 Ibs. w/q.—$4.00; 4 Ibs. w/q—$4.80 
Extra Queens 75¢ 
Health Certificate and Live Arrival 
guaranteed 
RAYMOND McFARLING 
Rt. 3 Box 325 Tupelo, Miss. 





25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 





QUALITY ITALIANS 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 


3 Ib. pkgs. w/ 

Extra Queens Air Mail 
Queens : 

WIL ES A APIARIES - 


Box 206 Hamburg, La. 

















> 
Summer Price 
It Pays To Buy McVay’s 


Queens of Quality 
at $1.00 each, any number 


J. F. McVAY Jackson, Ala. 





Rich Mountain Apiaries 
Cosby, Tennessee 
Will this year offer the P meg Little 
strain of Italian eens 
Have been wholesaling to Little 
Apiaries for the past several years. 


Queens—1 to 24 $1.20 
25 to 50 1.10 




















“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 
Bigger Orops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER'S APIARIES 


Glencee Illinois 


Homan’s Quality Bred 
Caucasian or Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


2ib.w/q 3tb.w/q 41b.w/q 5b. w/q 
$3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
QUEENS 1-24 $ .85; 25 up $ .75 
All Queens Postpaid Airmail 


Health Certificate and Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


Ph. PO 7-3880 
HOLDER HOMAN 


Shannon Miss. 


Why 
Pay 
More? 


CHRYSLER’S ALL STEEL 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


The only worth while Excluder 
on the market. 


Price $1.28 each 
CHRYSLER’S CRIMP 


WIRED FOUNDATION 


7 sheets per Ib. Made from pure 
beeswax. 


empered ded. 
Price 25 Ibs. up $1.10 per Ib. 

Write for our 1961 Catalogue 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 

Chatham, Ontario, Canada 

















“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


W. C. GRIFFITH’S APIARIES 
(Successor of Leslie Little) 
ITALIAN QUEENS ROYAL JELLY 
BOOKING ORDERS 

1 
25 - 99 
100 and up 


4811 Abbay Dr. Nashville, Tenn. 

















J. C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


1-10-$1.50 each; 11 or more—$1.25 
Service and Satisfaction 


P. 0. 1289 © Phone CH 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 








Gentle Yellow Italian Queens 
Nothing but the best strain of Italians. 
Fully laying young queens. Prompt service 
and satisfaction guaranteed. State health 
certificate with queens. 
QUEENS airmail 60c each 
MANUEL MAYEUX 
Box 102 Hamburg, Louisi 














Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beeswax Rendering Service 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


What a beautiful queen Treat Davidson captured in his camera lens! Only one attendant seems 
to be concerned about her. As an illustration of what a good queen should look like this would be 


hard to beat. The trick in this picture was to find a place where she would show up so beautifully 
so the picture could be taken. 


ITALIAN 


Package Bees - - - - - - - Queens 


PRICES FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE SEASON 
2 lb. package with young laying queen $4.00 
3 lb. package with young laying queen 5.00 
4 lb. package with young laying queen 6.00 


Our queen yards will be in operation all summer and fall. 
Queens available when you need them. 
Shipped Prepaid Air Mail. 
1-9 10 - 49 


50 up 
$1.00 $ .90 $ 80 











Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 











ARE YOU MOVING? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us six weeks beforehand; otherwise, some issues may miss 
you. Also, some back copies may not be available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and your new address, including the postal zone number. 
If possible, just return the mailing label from a recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 


Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois. 














QUEENS 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


We will have an abundance of good Italian or Caucasian queens 
after our package shipping season is over so it will pay you to get a 
good, young queen in those colonies at these prices. 


We can still supply you with packages. 


Reduced Prices After May 20th 
In Lots of Queens 2 lb. & Q. 3 Ib & Q. 4lb. & Q. 31 lb. & Q. 
1 - $ .75 $3.75 $4.90 $5.75 $6.75 
25 - 499 3.30 4.45 5.20 6.00 
Tested Queens—$1.50 each 


QUEENS POSTPAID - AIRMAILED - CLIPPED - NO EXTRA COST 
10c EACH FOR MARKING 





THE STOVER APIARIES, INC. Mayhew, Miss. 
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QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 


$1.00 each prepaid Air Mail 
.75 each prepaid Air Mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 








CELL FOUNDATION 
FOR CU" CUT COMB 


706 


NOW AVAILABLE AT DADANT & SONS, INC. 
Hamilton, Illinois, ONLY 


PACKED IN 5 LB. BOXES 
IN THE 706 SIZE. 
Cut Comb Size— 4% x 16%” 


ONLY 


5-lb. package $7.85 


F.O.B. Hamilton, Il. 


Shipping Weight 7 Ibs. 


Other Sizes Available in Large Quantities Only. 


— Write for prices. — 


Order Only From 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 























A. G. Woodman Co. 





OTD 


“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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y ® Sideline Zz biiucer 


Al’s editorial qualifications were given in his first Sideline department in 


Editor— AYLMER J. JONES 


the January 


issue. He is surely living up to his job. 


Instead of two large Sideline departments this year, he will end up with three, the one in January; this one for June; and another in 


November 


over. So be it. The more the merrier. 


Even that will not make room for his material 


There will have to be Sideline shorties in between and maybe a 1962 carry- 
Hope you Sideliners like it. 





The Operation of a Sideline Producer 


by RUSSELL M. SMITH 


Keeping bees as a sideline for forty 
years has provided many interesting 
experiences. Early in my high school 
days I started beekeeping on my own 
by accepting a colony dad had hived 
in a nail keg. By natural increase and 
through gifts of swarms from neigh- 
bors my apiary soon consisted of six 
or eight colonies. 

The sales of comb honey, largely to 
a country storekeeper, helped defray 
college expenses at Penn State. 

Upon graduation in 1929, I moved 
to Forest County, Pennsylvania. Hav- 
ing previously sold my bees, I started 
again the next spring with package 
bees. 

Extension apiarist, Edwin J. An- 
derson, showed me how to produce 
both comb and extracted honey by us- 
ing a shallow frame super early in 
spring, then placing comb honey 
supers underneath it during honey- 
flows. 

After several years of producing 
comb and extracted honey and help- 
ing our three children do the same 
in 4-H Bee Club projects, I changed 
to the production of extracted honey 
only. 

My beekeeping methods have set- 
tled to a fairly uniform system. If 
my schedule permits, on the first 
warm day in March I check the colo- 
nies and feed them a five-pound can 
of sugar syrup. If the spring is 
abnormally cool or the colonies are 
light in weight, I continue feeding. 
The first shallow extracting super is 
added to each story-and-a-half or two- 
story colony early in the fruit bloom 
pericd. 

Queens that are not laying well are 
replaced throughout the season with 
purchased queens from the South in 
spring and from Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. I pre- 
fer to replace old queens during the 
goldenrod honeyflow early 
tember. 

If there has been 


in Sep- 
a worth-while 
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crop of summer honey, I extract it 
late in July. The fall honeyflow us- 
ually is extracted about October 10. 

A shallow frame or a full depth 
super of honey is left on each colony 
winter. A cleat reducing the 
entrance to about % x 3 inches is 
placed on each hive in October or No- 
vember. A five-eighth inch hole is 
bored just the handhold in 
the top super to remove mold-produc- 
ing moisture and to provide a second 
entrance should the lower one become 
clogged with ice or dead bees. 

One year’s experience with rock- 
wool bats on top of closed inner 
covers makes me think they help to 
bring colonies through the winter in 
a stronger condition. 

My colonies are in a sunshiny lo- 
cation but are protected from wind 
by Scotch Pine planted for Christmas 
trees. 

If there had been a normal crop 
of fall honey, the winter loss of colo- 
nies usually is small. 

My method of handling 
very With load 
my auto, I can haul several supers in 
the trunk. The apiary is only five 
miles from Tionesta near Highway 
Route Number 36. So that I do not 
have to carry supers more than a few 
feet, I drive the car near the hives. 
Then to unload the supers I back the 
vehicle to the ground-level basement 
door of our home. 

For many years the 4-H Bee Club 
members have been invited to extract 
honey during the same period we are 
in the process. The first Friday and 
Saturday in October of 1960, about 
1500 pounds of honey was extracted 
by the junior beekeepers, my wife and 
myself. Grace also helps strain, bottle 
and label the honey. 

Our honey is strained at warm- 
room temperature into a tank that 
holds about 200 pounds. A _ beveled- 
bottom hardware cloth strainer with 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth is used. 


for 


above 


honey is 


simple. levelers on 


Before bottling, the honey is left to 
stand two or three days to allow fine 
particles and air bubbles to rise and 
be skimmed off. 

Most of the 770 pounds of honey 
produced by our 11 colonies in 1960 
was from the fall flowers of golden- 
rod and aster. In normal spring 
weather the colonies gather enough 
nectar from maples, Juneberries and 
wild flowers to build up well. A sum- 
mer crop consists of honey from 
blackberries, blueberries and clover. 

About 300 pounds of our honey 
each year is put into five-pound and 
smaller jars for sale to neighbors 
and local stores or to give to our 
friends and relatives. Honey packaged 
neatly by my wife makes excellent 
Christmas gifts. Families with chil- 
dren at home especially appreciate 
receiving a bear squeeze-bottle of 
honey. 

The remainder of our honey crop 
is wholesaled in 60-pound cans to 
a honey processor. This saves the 
extra work of retailing in small jars. 
Then, too, we do not compete with 
the 4-H Bee Club boys and gir!s who 
provide much of the retail honey sold 
in our community. 

Although our apiary is five miles 
from home it is within a few hundred 
feet of a residence. The people living 
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there keep an eye on the hives and 
report anything unusual. For this 
attention, we give them a few pounds 
of honey. 

This arrangement paid off a few 
years ago when a bear upset and 
damaged three colonies. Prompt 
notification allowed me to save most 
of the bees, honey and hive parts. 


Because the damage was done within 
a short distance from the home of 
our caretaker, the Game Commission 
paid for the loss caused by the bear. 

My avocation of beekeeping has 
given me so much pleasure, outdoor 
exercise, and sufficient financial re- 
turn to pay our annual local taxes 
that I plan to continue having an 


apiary as long as I am physically able 
to do the work. We may even be 
able to save enough from the sale of 
honey to take a vacation trip. Sev- 
eral years ago we used honey money 
to go to Florida along with our three 
children. 

Tionesta 

Pennsylvania 





Displaying Honey? 


by ADOLPHUS JONES 


Shewn above is a separate display 
stand for honey. This individual and 
separate display of honey was set 
up in a super market, Wilson Beas- 
ley’s Super Market, in Bay Minette, 
Alabama, during “National Honey 
Week.” The producer, Adolphus 
Jones, wishes to report the results of 
this exhibit. The records of sales of 
honey before “National Honey Week” 
and the records during the time of 
the display indicate that twice as 
much honey was sold during the spe- 
cial display as from the regular shelf. 

The beekeepers of the country 
could well afford to become acquaint- 
ed with managers and/or owners of 
retail food and by cooperat- 
ing in setting up attractive displays 
of honey, it would, in most cases, 
bring honey from a back out-of-the- 
way shelf to a center aisle where 
everyone could see it. 

Of course, if honey is to be dis- 
played as other “fancy foods,” the 
producer must put up an attractive 
package. As can be seen in the pic- 
ture, the honey in this display is 


stores 


packed in Queen Line honey jars of 
all sizes. Old discarded fruit jars with 
rusty lids and unattractive labels with 
honey improperly handled 
ways to destroy the retail 
honey. 


are sure 
sale of 


Will honey remain a common item 
in the up-to-date super market? 
There are reasons to think that honey 
may soon become hard to find in our 
food stores. Some of the factors that 
will cause honey to disappear from 
the shelves of the food 
these: 


stores are 

(1) Bee pastures are being destroyed. 

(2) The use of insecticides is destroy- 
ing bees. 
The cost of labor is prohibitive 
while honey sells at its present 
wholesale price. 
Big packing companies and dis- 
tributors are forcing beekeepers 
out of business by paying ridic- 
ulously low prices for honey; 
(Example: A Waycross, Ga. con- 
cern paid 9c and 12¢ for 1960 
honey in this area) 


Put down these figures from a bee supply catalog. 


For a five hundred unit: 

500 Bottoms 

500 Tops 

500 Inner Covers 
Excluders 
Supers 
Frames 
Sheets Foundation 
Gal. Of Paint 
Truck 
Honey House 
Extractor 
Mis. Equipment 
Labor 
Gas and Oil 
Taxes 


Cost 
750.00 
750.00 
375.00 
625.00 
4000.00 
2000.00 
3600.00 
50.00 
3000.00 
3000.00 
250.00 
150.00 
2080.00 
600.00 ” 
150.00 ” 


Int. Depreciation 
75.00 
75.00 
38.00 
62.00 

400.00 
200.00 
360.00 
10.00 
300.00 
100.00 
25.00 
15.00 





Total 


$21380.00 


1,113.00 =: 1660.00 


A big crop of 100 lb. per unit will produce 50,000 lbs. at 12¢ per lb. it 


would give an income of $6,000 less 
one year’s work. 

Bay Minette 

Alabama 
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the above cost gives only $397.00 for 


/ is 


The cost of motor and other 
equipment is too high; and there 
are other minor factors affecting 
the honey business. Beekeepers 
can see very little money-wise in 
beekeeping, if and when they 
consider the investment, the de- 
preciation and the cost of labor. 
New York Bulletin on Wintering 

Cornell Extension Bulletin 1054 is 
by E. J. Dyce and R. A. Morse. It 
consists of 16 pages on the wintering 
of bees in New York State. 

This bulletin stresses abundance 
of young bees in the fall, young and 
vigorous queen to enter the winter 
season, high quality stores of clover 
or buckwheat honey which contain a 
minimum of indigestible material. 

It recommends wintering in a two 
story hive with most of stores over 
the cluster in the second story. Some 
provision for the moisture to escape 
in winter is desirable like a top en- 
trance. The four colony packing case 
is highly desirable but almost pro- 
hibitive on account of its cost. Either 
single or two colonies are wrapped 
in tar paper, leaving the reduced en- 
trance open. Mouse damage is pre- 
vented by some poison placed be- 
tween the packing and the hive itself. 

Well illustrated, the pamphlet is 
put out by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Ithaca. 
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Competitive Beekeeping 
Husband vs. Wife 


by EMILY 


In the spring of the year 1946 a 
strange thing happened. We became 
beekeepers. I say strange because the 
desire had never even been in the 
wind before. There was nothing in 
our daily routine or our past to spark 
such an idea. Neither my husband 
nor I had ever had more than a casual 
interest in entomology. As for honey, 
Porter liked honey in the comb and 
occasionally I bought a comb when 
I happened to see some in a nearby 
store. But to us suburbanites honey 
was a commodity you bought — like 
We didn’t know any- 
thing about bees, so we had no con- 
ception of all the wonderful paths 
which beekeeping might lead 
us; we didn’t even know anyone who 
kept bees! How, then, did it happen? 

We did have one thing, and prob- 

ably that was the magic wand that 
changed our lives. We had a large 
piece of uncultivated property which 
had ceased to hold the same interest 
it did when the children 
children and helping to 
build the log cabin. But the children 
had grown up and gone away, first to 
school and then to their own homes. 
The zest for finishing the cabin - it 
had been at a standstill during the 
had with them. 
One evening, quite out of the blue, 
husband said, “Let’s keep bees 
out at the ‘farm’. You wouldn’t have 
milk and feed 
morning and night, 
wouldn’t have to fence them in as 
you would sheep or chickens.” 

“And nobody would bother them,” 
I answered, “and they wouldn’t re- 
How little 


maple syrup. 


down 


for us as 


were were 


war - gone 
my 


them 
you 


to go out to 


every and 


quire any care.” did we 
know! 

The matter might have ended there 
if I had not seen a the 
newspaper a few nights later of a 
beekeepers’ meeting to be held in the 
next town. Somehow it amused me to 
learn that people who kept bees were 
organized. It seemed that 
there should be beekeepers 
in our metropolitan area to organize. 
And what would one do at a bee- 
keepers’ meeting? 

We decided to attend the meeting 
and find out. As we paused at the 
rear of the room before taking seats, 
I whispered to Porter, “I don’t be- 
lieve we belong here. We’re too young. 
See, all those men up front are either 
bald or gray.” But the sign outside 


notice in 


strange 
enough 
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W. EVANS 


had said . 
down. 

We were bewildered by the talks 
on “AFB” and “pollen substitutes”— 
concepts hitherto quite unknown to 
us. Keeping bees didn’t sound very 
glamorous, and AFB, whatever that 
was, sounded bad. Our spark of in- 
terest was fading, and we would have 
gone home immediately at the close 
of the meeting except that my hus- 
band had noticed a man whom he re- 
called having known slightly many 
years before. It proved to be Clarence 
Howk, well known in New Jersey and 
Medina, Ohio, beekeeping groups. 

Mr. Howk loved bees and was a 
master in the and art of 
beekeeping - as we found out later. 
His interest in beekeeping was so 
keen that it was contagious, and be- 
fore long we were asking him where 
one could procure beehives and bees. 
He introduced us to a dealer who had 
hives to sell. We bought one hive and 
in May we set it up in a cleared 
area with a southern exposure and a 
clump of trees at the rear. We were 
beekeepers - know-nothing beekeepers. 

During that first season we read 
books and magazines on beekeeping; 
we went to beekeepers’ meetings and 
we observed our And I 


“Beekeepers” so we sat 


science 


bees. really 


Hive weighing scale, Model 


Porter H. Evans weighing a 4-story hive of 
bees with a “contraption” he invented. 


- 

mean we observed them. Every Satur- 
day or Sunday we opened up that 
hive and peered closely at each side 
of each frame and recorded how much 
brood there was and how little honey 
- in happy ignorance of what we were 
doing to the morale of the colony. 
But learned! 

At the end of the summer we both 
agreed that beekeeping was fun. We 


we 


Model No. 2 of the hive scale. 
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planned to double the number of 
colonies each year for the next four 
years - to have eight in 1949, sixteen 
in 1950. 


By 1948 we had more or less 
“settled down” to beekeeping. We 
had made many of the beginner’s 
mistakes and probably some original 
ones; we had had swarms and had 
retrieved some of them; we had 
learned to cope with laying workers 
and we had found out that AFB 
means American foulbrood. 

But my husband does not “settle 
down” easily. He is a born experi- 
menter and seeker after the new or 
the better. He does not scorn the work 
or findings of the experts, but he 
questions. Is that always true? Isn’t 
there a different way? They say it 
can’t be done but I’d like to try it. 


There was one question in partic- 
ular that piqued his interest. He 
often remarked that he wished there 
were some means of weighing the 
hives. Then we would how 
those weights varied from week to 
week in each colony and how the 
gains varied from hive to hive. Mr. 
Howk told him of various recorded 
experiments in weighing colonies and 
intimated that the findings were only 
of minor value. But Porter was not 
disposed to forget his idea. So { was 
not surprised one day to have him 
say, “I believe I can build a device 
for weighing the beehives if only I 
can get the scales I need. 


know 


I was delighted, for I too was in- 
terested to know much nectar 
was being brought in and how dif- 
ferent hives compared each week - not 
just at the end of the season when 
the honey was taken off but during 
the season too. Many beekeepers are 
content to estimate, but I prefer 
hard, cold digits. If one could deter- 
mine early in the season which hives 
were maybe their 
trouble could be cured before it was 
too late. 


how 


doing poorly, 


So Porter bought some inexpensive, 
old fashioned fish scales that weigh 
up to 200 lbs. and with some cross 
arm braces, boards, 2 x 4’s, and nails 
found in the junk pile, the hive scales 
came into being early in January, 
1949. We were ready for the initial 
test on January 16th. I grasped the 
walking beam and as I bore down on 
it, Porter watched the hive and care- 
fully adjusted the lifting harness to 
it. As the hive swung clear of the 
stand, he read the scales: “Hive 1 - 87 
lbs. gross.” The thing worked! The 
hive swung back to the stand, and 
not a bee was disturbed enough to 
investigate. Porter moved the cumber- 
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some contraption over Hive 2 - “49 
lbs.”; Hive 3 - “53 lbs.”; Hive 4 - “31 
Ibs.” 

We weighed the hives again the 
following week, but the change in 
weights was too slight to mean much. 
However, by March 26th, ten weeks 
and weighings later, the total change 
was really substantial. Hive 1 had 
lost 19 lbs., Hive 2, 16 lbs, Hive 3, 
15 lbs. and Hive 4, which had been 
fed 11 lbs. of sugar syrup since the 
first weighing, had gone down from 
31 Ibs. to 23 lbs. We suspected, with- 
out opening the hives, that all the 
queens were rearing brood. Inspec- 
tion confirmed this conclusion. 


We were as excited as two children. 
Porter was pleased that the hive 
scales worked but he was not satis- 
fied. The first model was awkward 
and heavy to move from hive to hive 
and it did not have the flexibility 
desired. During the season he built 
two new models, and before too long 
I was cranking the hives off their 
stands by means of the crank from 
an old Ford car. (Incidentally model 
No. 3 took first prize in its class in 
the Eastern Apicultural Society 
“gadget exhibit” in 1960.) Thence- 
forth “weighing the hives” became 
regular weekly procedure in our 
apiary, and the “Bee Book” recorded 
the ups and downs. 

For some reason or other I had 
always had a particular interest in 
Hive 1, our first hive. It had changed 
during the three years from a weak, 
sulky handful of bees, whose morale 
had been broken by too much han- 
dling and too little food, to a flourish- 
ing, contented colony. It had built 
up so well by early April that Porter 
wanted to divide it. (He still had his 
sights set on eight colonies in 1949. 
We established two colonies with 
packages bees in May.) I demurred 
at dividing a hive so early in the 
season. I had heard the old timers 
say that the bees will not raise a 
queen in April - it is generally too 
cold. And I had a healthy respect for 
the old timers. 

A visiting niece who knew plenty 
about salamanders but nothing about 
the spring management of honey bees 
supported Porter in his idea. So Hive 
1 was divided. 

It so happened that the queen from 
Hive 1 went to the new colony, Hive 
5. However, there were enough young 
bees and brood left to insure a large 
field force for the first main nectar 
flow. And! Score one for the ex- 
perimenter! Hive I raised a queen! 
(I’m sure April was warm that 
year!) 


Weighing the hives each week now 
created greater interest in our hobby. 
I could scarcely wait until Saturday 
or Sunday to find out how much Hive 
1 had gained. That it could lose 
weight or gain less than the other 
hives didn’t even enter my head. 
Hive 5 with Hive 1’s queen was doing 
very well too, and my husband took 
up its standard. Thus the friendly 
rivalry began. 

Just in case you are interested, I'll 
digress a moment to report that from 
Hive 1 we removed 168 lbs. of honey, 
leaving a net of 75 lbs. on the hive, 
while the new hive with Hive 1’s 
queen yielded a surplus of 36 lbs. 
with 65 Ibs. net left on. 

In 1950 through dividing colonies 
and through establishing colonies 
from nuclei in which we had bred 
queens from our better stock, we in- 
creased our apiary to twelve colonies 
- four short of the ambitious goal 
we had set 3 years before. That is 
when the two rival teams started. 

Porter suggested that we divide 
our hives into two teams. I would 
make the decisions for my team, and 
he would make the decisions for his. 
Such procedure would eliminate time 
consuming discussion when our ideas 
on manipulation differed and would 
make beekeeping more exciting by 
heightening the spirit of competition. 

He suggested that I take the first 
five hives and he would have the 
other seven, the more recently estab- 
lished ones. I felt that I was getting 
the better of the bargain, but he in- 
sisted that because he had more colo- 
nies, two of which had queens born of 
the same stock as Hives 1 and 5, the 
deal was fair. 

I doubt that many hobbyist bee- 
keepers ever had more fun out of 
keeping bees than we did during that 
season of 1950. We recorded the gross 
weights for each hive, subtracted the 
tares, recorded the net weight, and 
the gain or loss in pounds over the 
previous week. We arranged these 
scores in order from highest to lowest, 
and the gains and losses in like 
manner. In the beginning four of my 
hives held the top places; then one 
of Porter’s passed one or two of mine. 
Throughout the summer the scores 
went up or down in quite exciting 
manner. 

There was another set of scores 
which had an important tale to tell - 
the gains and losses. Often a hive 
way down on the list of weight scores 
would jump up to first or second 
place on the gain scores. Sometimes 
the reverse was true. It was always 
thrilling when the jump was up! 
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Although Porter and I had started 
beekeeping kindergarten together, 
each of us had learned some facts 
which had escaped the other, or ‘our 
ideas on what to do were not always 
identical. Heretofore, when a decision 
had to be made, we talked the possi- 
bilities over and came to an agree- 
ment. But now the race was on! 

In July Hive 4 seemed to have 
caught on to the idea that bees are 
supposed to gather nectar and make 
honey. It had lagged behind the other 
hives on my team and behind most 
of the rival hives. But by the middle 
of July the food and brood chambers 
each had brood on seven of the nine 
frames, and the one honey super was 
partially filled. 

Porter said, “Don’t you think you 
ought to divide Hive 4?” I considered 
a minute or so and decided against 
the proposition. In my opinion it 
would be a mistake at this time. It 
seemed smarter to me to add a honey 
super. There was still room enough 
for the queen to lay in the hive 
bodies, and the bees would be terribly 
discouraged if their food chamber 
were taken away. Besides, they had 
been such laggards that they prob- 
ably wouldn’t raise a queen. So, in 
accordance with the rules, Hive 4 
was left intact - to do or not to do. 

One day in 1951 Porter went to 
the apiary alone - a rare occurrence - 


and as soon as he returned, he came 
to me with a sheepish expression on 
his face. “I have a confession to 
make,” he said. “I took three frames 
from your Hive 1 and gave them to 
Hive 8 so that Hive 8 could replace 
that poor old queen. I was sure you 
wouldn’t mind though I’d have asked 
permission if you had been there.” 

Hive 1 was still my pet hive: it had 
yielded a surplus each year; it had 
put Hive 5 in fine condition; in 1950 
we had established two more colonies 
from it, and the bees and I were 
on very friendly terms. Now it had 
been robbed! Its morale would be 
shattered, its weight would go down, 
and it might never regain its cham- 
pionship rating. I didn’t know what 
to say, so I kept still. It is at a time 
like this that you hang on to your 
sense of values. No use crying over 
spilt milk, and another hive with a 
good queen to populate it was surely 
worth more than a top score. Hive 1 
ended the season with a surplus of 
only 37 lbs. Hive 8 boobooed and was 
requeened later with a queen from 
one of our nucs. 

We both concluded that although it 
was fun to compete so far as weights 
and gains and losses were concerned, 
domestic tranquility could easily be 
disturbed if each were too insistent 
on running his own hives without 
regard for the apiary as a whole. 


When Porter wanted to establish a 
nucleus for raising a new queen, he 
naturally wanted the best of the 
stock. If I had a strong colony of 
well-behaved bees, I couldn’t refuse 
him three frames even though that 
caused my hive to lose its place in 
the league scores. 

We have continued weighing our 
hives during the nectar gathering 
season. There is still the competitive 
interest, but we can take the results 
with greater equanimity. I was al- 
ways more like an excited child about 
them than Porter was. He studied 
the scores and saw the possibility of 
obtaining further information from 
them. He plotted a curve for each 
hive for the entire season showing 
gains and and was able to 
point out the variation between hives. 
For ten years he plotted the average 
gains and losses for the apiary which 
show that the honeyflow is never the 
same from year to year. August 
shows losses more often than gains, 
and the spring flow is a movable 
feast. The “Bee Book” now is bulky 
with data and graphs. I believe it is 
about four inches thick. Perhaps 
there is a grain of truth in the 
facetious remark of our state super- 
visor of apiculture, “Porter keeps 
records but Mrs. Evans keeps bees.” 
Morristown 
New Jersey 
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Experiences of a Sideline Operator 


by CLOSSEN SCOTT 


Since about 1907 I have been in- 
terested in bees, much of the time 
hoping to be able to devote full time 
to beekeeping. But for one reason or 
another I never did get into honey 
production as a business. Now that 
I have reached 66, I probably will 
not embark on any large scale opera- 
tion. 

I am still convinced that there is 
a real need for the small beekeeper 
or sideline operator. I do not mean 
those who keep a few hives in the 
weeds to shift for themselves. 

Bees attract attention, honey is a 
marvelous food, most people like it. 
Why isn’t more of it used? I think 
the Buss articles in the Bee Journal 
some time ago pretty much tell the 
story. However, he uniting 
under a national organization and I 
doubt if we are ready for this at the 
present time. 

Many people are a little suspicious 
of honey still. Present day bottlers 
heat and filter honey to prevent 
granulation and to present a spar- 
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kling appearance. So if folks buy 
honey from a small beekeeper, they 
are convinced it is the genuine article, 
that it has better flavor, and that it 
is an all around better product. 

My present venture in beekeeping 
started in 1944 and since sugar was 
scarce, people bought all the honey 
we could produce as fast as we could 
take it from the hives. Then the war 
ended and honey became a very slow 
moving article and many beekeepers 
went out of business. 

At that time I was employed by 
a large life insurance company and 
was so employed until 1957. I came 
in contact with several hundred 
families through regular calls to col- 
lect premiums and write insurance. 
Although my business was to sell 
insurance I always had a few jars 
of honey in the trunk of the car 
just in case and strange to say if any- 
one asked for honey there it was 
for that emergency. I didn’t, ask or 
solicit the sale, didn’t advertise, I 
merely obliged. 


After one sale to a family with 
children, the children did the remind- 
ing if the mother forgot. Since I 
have retired I have lost contact with 
many former policy holders but quite 
a few of them call me on the phone 
or drive out to my home at the edge 
of town for that “delicious honey.” 

They do not save money by doing 
this. My prices are higher than the 
stores and my customers know it. 
One super market sells honey at 5 
pounds for 98 cents (1959) on special 
sale and at $1.23 at regular price. 
I sell for $1.50 for a 5 pound jar and 
I have yet to hear a complaint about 
it and I never have a complaint about 
quality. I have even had clerks in a 
super market come to my place to buy 
their honey. 

I have heard from a few other bee- 
keepers who operate as I do and their 
story is like mine. They produce a 
good product. Their customers feel 
they are getting something special. 
Perhaps they are. In my own case I 
am careful to keep the product clean. 
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Bee yard at Pendleton, Oregon. 


Exhibit of honey at a reunion of Northwest Veterans, Chapter No. 29 of the Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Co. at Portland (1958). 


At left Mrs. Ethel Scott of Pendleton; center 


Anthony Antonich of Astoria; and at right Closson Scott of Pendleton. 


I do not filter my honey but strain 
it as it from the extractor 
through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. We let it settle for a few 
days, skim off any foam or wax, 
and run it into jars and bottles. It 
soon granulates. As we need it for 
sale, we set it in an old 
refrigerator that has been fixed up to 
liquefy honey. The refrigerating ap- 
paratus has been removed and a 150- 
watt electric light bulb has been in- 
stalled, with a thermostat that can 
be set so the honey never becomes 
overheated. This provides a slow but 
effective method of liquefying the 
honey and works very well for me. 


comes 
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We try to keep the heat just high 
enough to liquefy the honey in about 
24 to 30 hours. There is little loss of 
flavor but, of course, the honey will 
granulate again after a few weeks. 

We use two labels. One with my 
name and address and net weight, the 
other giving an explanation of granu- 
lation and what to do about it. Some 
of my customers insist on buying 
granulated honey. 

Most of the honey is sold direct to 
the consumer. One home-owned store 
has asked for it and we plan to supply 
other stores if we get to the point 
where we can produce enough honey. 
We call at the store, check the honey 


supply and if there is any granula- 
tion, we replace it. We also sell 60 
pound cans to local schools for school 
lunch. 

I realize that much of what I do 
would not be practical for some bee- 
keepers but I see a bright future for 
me if I want to make the effort. 
However, frankly I do not want to 
do more than just keep reasonably 
busy. After forty years of being tied 
down, I am enjoying my freedom. 

I believe, however, that any small 
producer can develop a market for 
all the honey he can produce at a 
good price and that it will largely be 
an entirely new market. Also he may 
create much interest in and 
perhaps start young folks on the way. 

My methods are primitive and in- 
efficient. Larger numbers of 
power equipment, filters, trucks, etc. 
would be more efficient. They are fine 
for anyone making a business of bee- 
keeping. In fact, they would be neces- 
sary. However, I am having a good 
time which won’t last if I start a 
bigger business. 

Most of my life is behind me but 
I can unlimited opportunities 
ahead if I should get more bees, if I 
should advertise, if I should get better 
equipment. I have five little grand- 
sons, ages seven down to three. Now, 
I just wonder... 

If a swarm of bees lights anywhere 
in Pendleton, usually someone will 
call me. Often the fire department 
will help me secure a swarm. 

I am a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, and have been asked to tell 
about bees and my wife and I at- 
tended a reunion of the veteran em- 
ployees of my former organization. 
We exhibited honey at their hobby 
show. When the show was over, the 
honey was sold in about 10 minutes. 
We did not have enough. The local 
newspaper sent a photographer and 
a reporter to write up an account of 
my hobby. From this I believe that 
we should take advantage of the in- 
terest people have in bees to promote 
our product. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
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Roger Morse (Cornell University) 
Dallies with Daly 


On the May 3rd morning show, 
subbing for Dave Garroway, was 
John Daly our erstwhile “What’s My 
Line” panel moderator, who held his 
dignity without showing any fear 
while Roger Morse, with an observa- 
tion hive handy, answered questions 
about bees and honey, supplemented 
with parts of the well-known Texaco 
film on the bee. Nice going, gentle- 
men. 
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More Money For Your Honey 


by CARY A. ROWLAND 


You have worked hard to produce 
a honey surplus. Now how about 
selling it? You can, you know, and be 
well paid for your work. 

If your location and time permit, 
you can sell direct to the user and 
realize top retail prices. A small bee- 
keeper who does this successfully 
is A. Kulakowski whose place lies 
on the highway leading to the Con- 
necticut State Park known as “The 
Devil’s Hopyard.” 

Kulakowski has a neatly painted 
white stand on which his honey is 
attractively displayed. To supplement 
his own honey, he procures honey in 
unusual flavors. A plain white sign 
with black lettering is at the corner 
where his black-top road meets High- 
way No. 82. 

Another beekeeper who sells his 
entire honey crop at retail is Carleton 
Hubbard of Middletown. In 1959, he 
disposed of nearly 800 lbs. to friends 
and acquaintances. A retired news- 
paper man, he is widely known; he 
doesn’t need to advertise. 

If you are not in position to sell 
your honey at retail, contact nearby 
roadside stands and apple barns. 

Hazenhurst Orchards, Haddam, 
Conn., are doing an outstanding job 
in promoting the sale of honey, along 
with home-grown fruit. Dick Zalijeck, 
the progressive young manager of 
A. W. Yates, Inc., Hertford, has ar- 
ranged to place pollinating colonies 
in the orchards at blossom time. 
When the apples mature, honey from 
Yates apiaries is placed on sale 
alongside the fragrant fruit. This 
past season, the demand was so great 
that additional honey from two small 
producers also found a ready market. 

A “Honey for Sale” sign is posted 
on the barn and leaflets on honey 
cookery are available at the counter. 
“We tell them what’s good for them,” 
laughed the manager, “If they don’t 
take our advice it isn’t our fault.” 


“How about the chain stores?” you 
may ask. We’ll let Ed LaBrake, well- 
known treasurer of the Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association answer this 
one. Ed sells to the chains but prefers 
the smaller companies to the big 
nation-wide organizations. Here are 
his suggestions: 

“Chain stores have been selling 
honey at about 40c per lb., a little 
higher lately, I hear. Now, you can 
price native honey at about 2c higher 
than shipped-in honey. But if you try 
to get a much higher premium, you 
simply slow down sales. Local honey 
can be sold in 1-lb. cans, or bottles, 
2-lb. cans or bottles and 5-lb. cans. 

“New England native honey is 
superior to processed honey in both 
nutrition and flavor, because it has 
not been overheated or filtered.” 


I promised the editor to include 
suggestions on advertising honey. 
Honestly, though, it doesn’t take 
much advertising to sell a few hun- 
dred pounds of honey. Here are a 
few pointers: 

When your honey is about ready to 
take off, send a postcard announce- 
ment to your regular customers and 
likely prospects announcing new crop 
honey will be ready soon. 

Post honey signs about 1,000 feet 
each side of your stand or home. 
Make sure your stand is neatly 
painted. 

Our Association supplies a label 
with the Association trademark. 
Doubtless, your association has some- 
thing similar. 

Obtain a supply of leaflets on cook- 
ing with honey, also on “Honey for 
Health.” You can procure these from 
the Honey Institute. 

In summer, an observation hive is 
a carstopper. Children love to watch 
the bees and “find the queen.” 
Middletown 
Connecticut 





French Report Out 


The Recherches Apicoles of 63 
Avenue des Arenes at Nice, France, 
have issued No. 1, Semestre 1960 of 
its Bulletin Apicole. Reports are given 
on the eradication of Acarine disease, 
in Italy, Germany and France. The 
bulletin is of 88 pages, paper covers 
and we assume that copies may be 
obtained by sending $1.00 to the ad- 
dress as above. 
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School of Beekeeping—British 
Columbia 


A school of beekeeping was held 
at the U of B. Columbia at which 
students from B.C., Alberta, Oregon 
and Washington attended. It is antic- 
ipated that a joint convention of 
these states will be held at Boise in 
Idaho in December. The school this 
year had a fee of ten dollars for the 
course of ten days. 


Something 
To Remember 


by DAVID SCHOLES 


A swarm of bees in September? 
According to the old saw it is “some- 
thing to remember.” This was 
brought to mind on September 29th 
last when I was given a phone mes- 
sage while at work to the effect that 
my bees had swarmed. (Two days 
later this would have qualified as 
“rare when one is sober.”) There 
was no reason to doubt the farmer, 
on whose premises this outapiary was 
situated, as he was familiar with the 
phenomenon of swarming, yet it 
seemed incongruous in this locality 
(latitude 48 degrees north). 


After looking around a little I 
think I have an explanation for this 
odd circumstance. And it has a lesson 
in it. The day previous was cloudy 
and mild with a tendency to fog, and 
I had been examining these colonies 
as to their condition for winter. Hav- 
ing found a colony that was queen- 
less, cyanogas was given it, and a 
few minutes later the bees dumped 
on the ground and no more thought 
given them. 

However, I had noticed a number 
of dead bees in the poison can, and 
the poison discolored as happens 
after exposure to the air, and re- 
called that I had previously loaned 
this can to a beekeeper friend for a 
similar purpose. I surmise that he 
was not familiar with the action 
of the cyanogas, and had thought to 
save me expense by returning the can 
with unused poison. 

The next day was sunny and mild, 
the temperature reaching 70, and 
the bees, anaesthetized instead of 
asphyxiated, I assume, revived in the 
warmth. Not having a queen, they 
may have reacted instinctively and 
clustered on the nearby tree. The 
heap of dead bees had been on the 
ground within a few feet of their 
hive, which I had closed up. Not 
having been on hand I cannot know 
if they made any attempt to return 
to their old home, though I doubt 
it, for I think they would have 
clustered and remained there. This 
poses a question - do bees, after be- 
ing anaesthetized, lose their memory 
and become demoralized? 

At any rate, I shall beware of 
using old, previously opened cans of 
this type of poison in future. 
Victoria, B.C. 
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What Does Market Improvement 


Mean To You, 


From Where You Sit? 


by GLEN McCOY 


Chairman, Minnesota Marketing Committee 


The American Beekeeping Federation Convention at 
Omaha in January, 1961, may well mark the beginning of a 
significant change for American beekeepers. This meeting 
gave close attention to the question of honey market improve- 
ment and broke ground for the development of a new mar- 
keting plan, which has been called the Interstate Marketing 
Council 

The primary concept of this interstate plan is that the 
states themselves shall develop the national program; and 
secondly, that the states must spark-plug the program by 
establishing and maintaining direct contact with their beemen, 
who alone can provide “body and blood” to sustain a power- 
ful movement. This is a natural concept, because the gap be- 
tween the Federation and the beekeeper is too wide to be 
bridged in a single span, no matter what methods may be used 

The plan, therefore, places the burden of development 
and activation of marketing programs on the State Marketing 
Committees. This is no small assignment. These committees 
must be composed of sound and energetic beemen. 

It may mean that effective handling of this program will 
call for more responsive state organizations. Experience has 
shown that it is just as futile at the state level, as it is at the 
national level, to depend on making contact individually and 
separately with all beemen. 

What is required for really feasible communication with 
the beekeepers, is local associations of sufficient large area 
representation as to make each group a responsible and vigor- 
ous public forum. These open forums will then provide the 
state officers and the marketing committees, with recognized 
and assured meeting points, where approved ideas can be put 
into the hands of the folks who must make those ideas work, 
and at the same time, provide constant opportunity for new 
and promising ideas to be broached for group consideration. 
This “floating” opportunity, this ever-present chance to pre- 
sent new ideas at all times, is the genesis of the state market- 
ing workshops, which naturally precede, and lead into, the 
regional workshops, at each annual meeting of the Federation. 

This, then, is cardinal, that strong local associations are 
the most vital requisite for a realistic improvement of 
honey market conditions. 

May we consider for a moment the mental attitude of an 
individual beeman who joins with his friends at the meetings 
of his state and local associations? I know a few things about 
such an attender, since I myself am one. Let me describe what 
happened to me several years ago. There I was, running my 
bee outfit, visiting occasionally with neighboring beemen, and 
attending some, though not all, state meetings. I say “not all” 
because often at the time of the conventions, I “had some 
work to do” at home, which, as I then figured, had priority. 
Then a thing happened that quite shook me out of that shell 
of aloofness. At a summer meeting of the state association, 
one of the items discussed was, “Is it possible to promote the 
honey market?” Some practical ideas emerged, and when I 
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was home again, I found that my mind kept turning to that 
question of actually trying to influence the sale of honey 
Because the question would not go away, it occurred to m« 
that I should take myself into a corner and think it over 
When I did that, it became a personal equation, myself facing 
the whole problem of honey market improvement. Expressed, 
the terms were like this: “What can I do to help bring about 
sensible changes in marketing? And just how far can | 
extend this influence ?” 

As I concentrated, there occurred to me a number of 
compelling ideas, which I proceeded to test in discussion with 
other beemen. One thing led into another, and presently I 
was placed on the Minnesota Marketing Committee, from 
which vantage point some of these ideas have been put into 
practical operation. The fundamental ideas are, that the first 
step to successful marketing is sound and coherent organiza- 
tion, from the beekeeper on up through the national organiza- 
tion; and secondly, ideas for market promotion should be 
selected, so far as possible, for large scale application, both 
for our state and for national use. 


We have worked for strong organization in our state, to 


such effect that we now have complete coverage of the pro- 


ducing sections, with four large area associations, as well as 
four other groups of part-time producers. 

Our Minnesota Marketing Workshop has originated a 
blueprint for nation-wide market improvement, which was set 
to use at Omaha. This interstate plan we regard as so natural, 
that had we not devised it ourselves, some other state would 
have come up soon with something very much like it. 

The industry’s prime need in the future will be ideas 
which can be processed through the Interstate Marketing 
Committee and brought to bear on the national honey market 
And to pinpoint what I am saying to you now, my friend who 
reads this, the beekeeping industry needs your personal assist- 
ance. Are you willing to take yourself into a corner, as I did 
those several years back, and pose that challenging query, 
“What can I myself do to push the sale of our honey?” If you 
will but try this, you may be surprised to find that you, too, 
can come up with something sound and workable, which you 
can then submit to your state marketing workshop for eval- 
uation. A good provocative idea is very likely to work like a 
stinger from a bee, which, once released, makes headway 
under its own lively impulses. 
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Showmanship For Honey 


by ELLSWORTH A. MEINEKE 


Beekeepers have two of the finest 
tools and 
honey. They are so good that they are 
used repeatedly 


for showmanship - bees 
individuals and 
large corporations in promoting prod- 
ucts of all kinds. Who hasn’t heard 
the expression “it’s a honey” 
many times? We have beehive hats 
and hairdos for the women. 
Banks have used many ads featuring 
bees to promote thrift and savings. 
One bank on a busy corner installed 
an observation hive in its window for 
a week. The attention to 
the signs which announced a contest 
to estimate the number of bees in the 
hive. 


by 


many, 


beehive 


bees drew 


First prize was a $25.00 sav- 
ings account, second a $10.00 account, 
and third a $5.00 account. 

In the recent political conventions 
Utah did a tremendous job of promot- 
ing the “beehive state” with elaborate 
signs shaped like a skep. 

American Airlines used full page 
newspaper ads to announce that their 
planes were second only to bees in 
miles flown. Bee 
were 


large 
in their 


and 
used 


posters 
paper bees also 
ticket offices. 

The Decarlite Co. has borrowed the 
construction design of honeycomb to 
manufacture a_ strong, lightweight 
table top. At big national furniture 
shows they use an observation hive to 
attract attention to their product. 

The General Electric, Textolite di- 
vision, did one of the finest promo- 


L. P. Baker, Cook DuPage Association, 
Ralph Klebes “grow” a beard of bees. 


999 


tion jobs ever done for honey at the 
recent National Builders Convention 
in Chicago. Textolite is a counter top 
material that comes in various colors. 
The advertising theme for this year 
is “A Honey of a line for ’61.” The 
floor of the display was covered with 
tile set in a honeycomb pattern but I 
doubt if many people saw it because 
of the The various 
and of Textolite were dis- 
played on the back wall - again us- 
ing the honeycomb pattern. Also on 
the back wall was a large animated 
plastic bee, calling attention to the 
samples. 

Out in 
hive 


crowds. colors 


patterns 


front 
of bees 


was an observation 
and a girl dressed to 
represent a queen bee. The girl and 
several men were kept busy handing 
out real mums with a brightly colored 
artificial bee wired to it. Cards ad- 
vertising the “honey of a line” of 
Textolite given out. At 
one end of the card was a plastic con- 
tainer of honey and an invitation to 
try the honey on toast at breakfast 
tomorrow. 

The day the show closed the esti- 
mate of attendance was 35,000 and 
20,000 samples of honey given out. 
Many people saw the exhibit who did 
not get the card of honey or a bee 
flower because of the crowds around 
the display. Just imagine! 20,000 
people walking around with a flower 
and bee pinned to their coats adver- 


were also 


helping Hostess 


Observation hive as 


‘ 
orerryy $93, 


a a 4 


/ 
. 


Meineke points to queen bee in base of an 
unusual skep display. 


tising our business! 

Honey have caught the 
fancy of beekeepers as nothing else 
ever has in the promotion line. Bee- 
keepers learning the tricks of 
showmanship. Many more tricks are 
available at little or no 
waiting to be exploited. 


queens 


are 
expense - 


All news media - newspapers, mag- 


azines, radio, TV, etc. are _ look- 


display item for an industry exhibit. 
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Observation hive used 


WILD BEES 


frum Te Bends be Ree Ser ove 


Hone. 


Part of a bee display “open” to the public. 


ideas 
local 


ing for 
Every 


to attract attention. 
beekeepers’ association 
should have some of its meetings in 
the apiaries of members. Every meet- 
ing, in addition to its regular busi- 
ness, should have the double-barreled 
goal of promoting the association and 
promoting honey. If a special demon- 
stration is made it is usually easy to 
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A Honey Queen 


Chicago Paper) 


get a local newspaper or even one of 
the large city newspapers to send a 
photographer out to take pictures. A 
queen-finding contest for women, or 
someone with a beard of bees are 
examples of what can be done. 
Groups of children from schools, 
4-H, Scouts, etc. can be taken on 
demonstration tours through the 


being shown a queen bee. (Published in 


G. E. Textolite exhibit at National Builders’ Convention in Chicago. 


apiary and honey house. Be sure 
everything is as neat and orderly as 
possible before guests arrive. These 
tours are also news and make good 
news items and picture stories for 
the local paper. 

Universities get into the news with 
their athletic teams and by granting 

(Please, next page) 
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honorary degrees to prominent people. 
The Boy Scouts get publicity and 
more work from leaders by giving 
such as the Silver Beaver 
for outstanding work. Trade associa- 
tions awards of “man of 
the year” in their particular fields. 
Almost every line of education or 
business has some kind of award for 
outstanding service to school or in- 
dustry and this makes for more effort 
the part of workers and makes 
good news items. 

Beekeepers’ state associations could 
pick the “beekeeper” of the year or 
some such title for publicity. 

Every time a beekeepers’ associa- 
tion has an election the home town 


awards 


give 


on 


papers of the new officers should 
get a notice and, if possible, a pic- 
ture. 

Flower shows are an excellent place 
to set up bee and honey displays. The 
big Chicago show this year has bees 
which have received frequent publi- 
city in the newspapers and attendance 
at this show was just under 300,000. 

Ladies running local flower shows 
have told me that the bees were the 
biggest attraction in the show. They 
are also usually looking for oppor- 
tunities to make money and are glad 
to get honey to sell during the show. 

The very nature of beekeeping 
keeps us away from people a good 
deal of the time. We are a mysterious 


group who handle supposedly vicious 
stinging bees by the millions. People 
are interested in how we do it. It’s 
up to us to let them know. 

Other people may have a “honey of 
a production” or a “honey of a line” 
but only the beekeepers have the real 
honey. The more publicity an _ in- 
dividual or association gets, the easier 
it becomes to get more because more 
people know where to go for observa- 
tion hives and ideas for their 
publicity. 

Publicity acquaints people with the 
honey industry, but a complete job 
of moving honey into use in the 
home calls for advertising and sales- 
manship. 


own 





ndustry 





Beekeeping Locations Will Change 
As Legumes Leave The Prairies 


Iowa State University Agronomist 
Harvey Thompson predicts that in 
future years (in Iowa and probably 
other similar states) beekeeping will 
be more restricted to rolling country 
as a larger percentage of level land 
is devoted to corn and soybeans. 

In most of Iowa, there is a trend 
to grow each farm crop in the place 
where it is best suited. A greater per- 
centage of rolling land, of course, will 
be covered with pasture and forage 
the effect will be a con- 
centration of Iowa beekeepers in these 
rolling areas and beekeepers in the 
level areas will have a hard time 
finding enough pasture for 
production. 


crops so 


honey 


Iowa’s early system of soil manage- 
ment revolved around lime, legumes 
and livestock. This meant a cropping 
system of corn, oats and grass-legume 
meadow in rotation. Legumes, manure 
and the were sole 
nitrogen for grain crops. 


soil sources of 

But today, legumes are no longer 
needed to maintain grain yields. 
Fairly inexpensive commercial sources 
of nitrogen are doing the job. So the 
result is a group of the most flexible 
cropping 
Iowa farmers. 

Level land without erosion prob- 
lems can now be planted to continuous 
row crops, eliminating the oats and 
grass-legume stages of the old rota- 
tion. Therefore legume acreage has 
decreased. 


systems ever available to 


USDA Announces Schedule Of 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today that the follow- 
ing schedule of price support rates 
will apply to 1961-crop honey: 


East West 
cents per lb. 
White or lighter 
table honey 12.9 12.0 
Extra Light Amber 
table honey 
Light Amber 
honey 


11.9 11.0 


table 
10.4 


Other table and 
nontable honey 8.4 7.5 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 

Mexico and States west are included 

in the Western area for pricing. All 

other states are in the Eastern area. 
This schedule of rates reflects the 
national average support price of 

11.2 cents per pound, equivalent to 

75 per cent of parity, fixed by the 

Secretary of Agriculture March 30 

as the level of support for 1961-crop 

honey. While the national average 
support price is 2.6 cents per pound 
higher than for 1960, rates show in- 
ereases from the 1960 schedule rang- 
ing from 1.1 cents per pound for dark 
and nontable honey to 3.1 cents for 
white or lighter table honey. 
Except for the increase in support 
rates, the 1961-crop program is iden- 
tical to the 1960 program and pro- 
vides for farm-storage loans and pur- 
chase agreements on eligible ex- 
tracted honey of U. S. Grade C or 


Price Support Rates For Honey 


better, in 60-pound or larger con- 
tainers, in approved storage. 

Beekeepers or cooperative associa- 
tions of beekeepers may apply di- 
rectly to Agricultural Stabilization 
Conservation (ASC) county of- 
for loans or purchase agree- 

Detailed information regard- 
ing the program will be available at 
ASC county offices The ma- 
turity date for loans and purchase 
agreements is April 30, 1962. 

The Department, in commending 
the industry for marketing the larger 
than normal 1960 crop, continues to 
emphasize the importance of intensi- 
fied activity in improving the market- 
ing and distribution of honey by all 
segments of the industry. It also 
urges beekeepers to increase efforts 
to utilize bees in pollination of im- 
portant vegetable, and fruit 
crops on a remunerative basis. 


and 
fices 


ments. 


soon. 


seed, 





Watch Our Honey Imports 

The last government report gives 
the honey importations for the year 
1960. A newcomer leads, with Argen- 
tina sending us seven million pounds 
of honey, with Mexico second with 
414 million pounds. That is nearly 
all since the total only runs to 12% 
million pounds. 

Much of that Argentine honey is a 
competitor since it is mostly white 
honey. This is another reason for 
the American beekeeper to set aside 
a part of his harvest in a promotion 
fund to publicize American honeys. 
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Edited by E. J. Dyce and Roger A. Morse, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


One of the valleys in central New York, just a few miles south of Syracuse 
(Photo furnished by Roger Morse from University file 





The Historic Northeast 
Part I 


The Editors 


cE. J. OWS ROGER A. MORSE 
Professor of Apiculture Assistant Professor of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York Cornell University 


Both of these fine editors have been working over two years to help 
secure the manuscripts, pictures, and stories about the Northeast. This 
is the first issue of their section in the Journal and it will continue 
month by month until the entire Northeast has been covered. 


— 
The Northeast Area 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 





OTHER SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Great Southeast was covered in two issues of the Journal, October and November, 1959. How- 
ever an attempt was made to do the entire job in these two issues and that required considerable 
shortening and editing of the manuscripts and the addition of printed pages. The extra pages and 
printing increased the cost of these numbers considerably. The present plan of a running department 
seems to promise a much better presentation. 


Readers may like to know that the Northwest section is already underway with Dr. J. E. Eckert 


of the University of California as editor. We hope then to follow with the Southwest and the Central 
States. 


This is the most ambitious program of editing the Journal has ever undertaken and we hope that 


readers will then have completed a thorough knowledge of the history and development of bee- 
keeping in this country. 
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Northeastern Beekeepers 
of Days Gone By 


by AYLMER J. JONES 


In these days of large scale bee and 
honey operations in the West and in 
the South, and in these days of scien- 
tific bee research all over the world, 
it may escape attention that in the 
past much new information was de- 
veloped by practical beekeepers of 
the Northeast. Some of their names 
are still familiar, but many have been 
forgotten. In this special Northeast 
section of the American Bee Journal 
it is fitting that we pause to recall 
some former leaders of this area 
and their contributions. 

Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth is the 
first name to come to mind. He dis- 
covered the principle of the bee space 
and invented a movable frame hive 
which bears his name. His book, “The 
Hive and Honeybee” is a classic even 
today. Since he is one of the few who 
is well remembered, space com- 
mensurate with his contribution need 
not be given here. Suffice it to say 
he was a “great” of the Northeast, 
having been born on Christmas day 
in 1810 in Philadelphia, Pa., spend- 
ing a large part of his life there and 
in Massachusetts. He passed away 
October 6, 1895, in Dayton, Ohio. 

Another “first” in the Northeast 
can be chalked up for Henry Alley 
(1835-1908) of Wenham, Massa- 
chusetts. Seventy-five years ago, more 
or less, he announced his new method 
of rearing quantity, for 
sale, and thus became the first com- 
mercial queen breeder. He also in- 
vented the Alley queen and drone 
trap still in use today. Incidentally, 
it was Alley who let it be known that 
he married a time when 
elderly, merely to get control of a 
breeder queen which his wife would 
not sell to him in the unmarried state. 
Altho a joke, there was some founda- 
tion to the story. 

Little is heard of Alley today be- 
cause another giant of this area, G. 
M. Doolittle (1846-1918) of Borodino, 
N. Y., a few years after Alley an- 
nounced his method, combined the 
best procedures in queen raising, add- 
ing a few refinements of his own, and 
gave the beekeeeping world the sys- 
tem of grafting and artificial queen 
cups that is in use everywhere to- 
day. Another “great” located in New 
York was E. W. Alexander (1845- 
1908). In the preface to “Alexander’s 
Writings on Practical Bee Culture,” 
E. R. Root stated in 1909, “He was 


queens in 


second 
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the only beekeeper in the United 
States who was ever able to manage 
from 700 to 800 colonies all in one 
yard. Others have had as many as 
500, but this has always been re- 
garded as an extremely high figure 
for one place. Mr. Alexander’s apiary 
was located near Delanson, N.Y.” E. 
R. Root further stated, “With only 
one exception did I ever pay any 
writer more than E. W. Alexander 
for contributions.” The publicity 
given at that time to his large apiary 
obscured his real claim to fame 
which was that he was a clear, lucid, 
original writer on apiculture at a 
time when professional extensionists 
were not common. He invented among 
other things, the bee veil many of us 
use today. 

W. L. Coggshall (1852-1926) was 
still another N. Y. individualist who 
did much to aid beekeeping. We have 
a lasting memento of his passage this 
way in the Coggshall bee brush so 
widely used. He an energetic 
man, an indefatigable worker, and a 
man—if we can believe the journals 
of the time—of some humor. A very 
efficient man, he organized his crew 
so that they made the best use of 
time. When bicycles were coming in 
for use in sports and pleasure he saw 
their advantage as a means of trans- 
portation to and from outyards. E. 
R. Root visited him once and reported 
the following conversation: R. “Why 
are you husking corn?” C. “There 
is nothing else to do at the moment 
so I might as well husk as do noth- 
ing.” R. “But a man who works as 
hard as you do like a steam engine 
ought to have a breathing-spell.” C. 
“Why to loaf would kill me quicker 
than to work!” 


was 


Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth, Historic North- 
east stalwart and discoverer of the bee space. 


Biographer and Sideline Editor, Al Jones 


William Whiting Cary (1815-1884) 
of Colrain, Mass., is a forgotten hero 
of beekeeping. He lived near Lang- 
stroth when Langstroth lived in 
Greenfield. The two had many con- 
sultations together. Cary was credited 
by many as having made the first 
genuine Langstroth hive according 
to the plans. Cary also invented his 
own hive which he manufactured in 
quantity and shipped out of the New 
England hills by trolley car. His chief 
claim to a place in the hall of fame 
was for his work with Parsons and 
Langstroth in propagating the first 
importations of Italian queens and in 
sending them great distances success- 
fully. This work occurred at Flushing, 
Long Island, about 1860. 

Among other prominent Yankee 
beekeepers who greatly aided to the 
industry were L. C. Root (1840-1928) 
son-in-law of Moses Quinby (1810- 
1875). Root revised his father-in-law’s 
fine book which had come out about 
the same time as Langstroth’s. Pratt 
was another foremost apiarian of the 
old days—he developed the baby 
nucleus. Manum who had an outer- 
case protected hive was another out- 
standing northeastern beekeeper.If we 
go back to the 1600’s we find the first 
hive maker by vocation of this coun- 
try living at Newburyport, Mass. We 
should not let the fact that he was 
frequently incarcerated in jail for 
drunkenness detract from the fact 
that he was after all the first com- 
mercial maker of beekeeping imple- 
ments. In a more recent day, many 
now living remember Allen Latham 
(1869-1957) of Norwichtown, Conn. 
A school teacher and author of a 
book on beekeeping, Latham was a 
man with the courage of his convic- 
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tions, whether they seemed to some as 
outlandish or not. The story is told 
of a group who wished to confound 
him, so they removed the queen from 
a hive without the knowledge of 
Latham. Then they asked him to find 
the queen. He took one look at the 
bees at the entrance, listened a few 
moments, and then turned the joke 
on his inquisitors by announcing that 
it would be silly to take the cover off 
as there was no queen in the hive at 
all. In Connecticut, A. W. Yates 
(1864-1943) stimulated great interest 
in beekeeping. In Rhode Island, 
Arthur C. Miller noted for a 
very fine private beekeeping library 


was 


reputed to be worth over $1,000. 
which he gave to Dr. C. C. Miller 
Memorial Library. J. E. Crane (1840- 
1930) of Middlebury, Vt., wrote 
countless articles for the bee press 
from 1872 onward, in a charming, 
flowing style. Among other things, 
he popularized the use of corrugated 
cartons for shipping comb honey. 
These men were all practical bee- 
keepers who added much to the 
literature and enthusiasm until the 
day of the extensionist and profes- 
sional scientists. 

Regarding the aforementioned “pro- 
fessional scientists,” the scope of this 
short article does not extend to such 


a listing, but the Northeast has pro- 
duced its share of the all time leaders 
in this field, and some of the best 
teaching, research, and extension is 
carried on by them now in this area. 
Just to mention one school, and not to 
minimize others, graduate students in 
beekeeping come from all over the 
world to avail themselves of the in- 
struction and facilities at Cornell 
University. At this college here in the 
Northeast is located probably the 
finest beekeeping library in the world. 

When a defintive history of bee- 
keeping is written, practical and 
scientific men and institutions of the 
Northeast will figure prominently. 





American beekeeping owes much to 
the beekeepers of the Northeast. L. L. 
Langstroth, the father of modern bee- 
keeping; Quinby, the father 
of commercial beekeeping; W. W. 
Cary, the largest manufacturer of bee 
supplies in the Northeast; Henry 
Alley, who developed the first suc- 
method for the commercial 
production of queen bees, all lived 
in the Northeast and contributed 
much to the development of beekeep- 
ing. For the benefit of those desiring 
to learn more of the contributions of 
these men, the articles by A. J. Jones 
and F. C. Pellett’s “History of Ameri- 
can Beekeeping” can be considered. 

It is unfortunate that more recogni- 
tion has not been given to these men. 
Memorials have been dedicated to 
Langstroth in Dayton, Ohio, Green- 
field and Andover, Massachusetts and 
a garden of honey plants has been 
established in his honor at the Morris 
Arboretum; however, little or no rec- 
ognition of a permanent nature has 
been given to these other leaders in 
beekeeping. It might be a suitable 


Moses 


cessful 
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Some Historical Aspects 
of Beekeeping in the Northeast 


by F. R. SHAW 
Department of Entomology and Plant Pathology 
University of 


project for either the Eastern Api- 
cultural the American 
Beekeeping Federation. 

In connection with of the 
historical aspects of beekeeping in 
Massachusetts, it was felt that the 
development of the teaching and re- 
search program in beekeeping at the 
present University of Massachusetts 
might be of interest. 

One of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, of teachers of beekeeping at 
the college level was Alonzo Bradley 
who was president of the Massa- 
chusetts Beekeepers Association. He 
was listed in the catalogue of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
from 1870-72 as “Lecturer on the 
Honey Bee.” Apparently there was 
not too great an interest in this, and 
ovr next evidence of a beekeeping 
program is that short courses in bee- 
keeping were offered in 1904 and 
1905. 

The man who established beekeep- 
ing as a successful program at the 
Massachusetts Agricultral College 
was Dr. B. N. Gates. Some of his 
early publications included Bulletins 
124 in 1908 and 129 in 1909. The first 
dealt with diseases of bees, and the 
second was a general publication on 
beekeeping in Massachusetts. Dr. 
Gates became the Experiment Station 
Apiarist in 1910. In the spring of 
1912, he offered the first formal 
course in beekeeping at the institu- 
tion. He continued teaching and re- 
search programs until 1918 at which 
time he accepted a position at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. 


Society or 


some 


Massachusetts 


The successor to Dr. Gates was J. 
L. Byard who had been Gates’ assist- 
ant from 1913. Byard continued to 
manage the Apiary but was 
active in teaching and research. Up- 
on his death in 1920, the beekeeping 
program was conducted by A. I. 
Bourne and H. T. Fernald. 

In 1921, Dr. Norman Phillips, the 
younger brother of Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
was put in charge of beekeeping. In 
1923, he resigned to go into com- 
mercial work. He was succeeded by 
Morton Cassidy who was in charge 
of teaching beekeeping from 1924- 
26. He was forced to abandon this 
work because of severe asthma. 

In 1926, Clayton Farrar, a grad- 
uate of Kansas State College, was 
placed in charge of the beekeeping 
program and certain other course 
work as well. Farrar’s thesis dealt 
with the development of the honey 
bee colony. He received his Ph.D. in 
1931 and in December of that year 
resigned to accept a position in re- 
search for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, being stationed 
first at Laramie, Wyoming. Sub- 
sequently he assumed charge of a 
new research laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin. He is now Head of Bee 
Culture Research Investigations, U. S. 
D. A. 

Dr. Farrar was succeeded by Prof. 
Claude Kellogg who at the time was 
continuing his graduate program at 
the University of Maryland. Prof. 
Kellogg was interested in the biom- 
etry of the honey bee and published 
several papers on this subject while 


less 
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he was at Massachusetts. In 1935, he 
accepted a position teaching in China. 
Subsequently he returned to this 
country and later developed a_bee- 
keeping program in Mexico. 

Prof. Kellogg was succeeded by 
the Author who has been in charge of 
the beekeeping program and certain 
phases of entomology. In beekeeping 


research his interests have been in 
bee poisoning, sugar concentrations 
of nectar, honey, and bee behavior. 
He is the co-author of two books, 
“Honey Bees and Their Management” 
and “Beekeeping,” the latter being a 
successor to Phillips’ “Beekeeping” 
which was revised by Eckert and 
Shaw in 1960. 
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Pollination in the Northeast 


by HOWARD MYERS 
Ransomville, New York 


Until the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century, there was very little 
interest in, or understanding in the 
problems of pollination by the rank 
and file of fruit growers. Until then, 
most orchards were of the home type, 
consisting mostly of a few acres of 
fruit trees merged with the general 
farm operations. Many farms had a 
few hives of together 
with plentiful wild were suf- 
ficient to care for the needs of polli- 
nation. 

Early in this century, large com- 
mercial plantings of apples and other 
deciduous trees began to 
Nesting places of wild 
eliminated in the intensive cultiva- 
tion of large tracts of land, and many 
farmer-owned honey 


bees which, 


bees, 


develop. 


bees were 


bees succumbed 
to the ravages of disease and other 
causes. The successful husbandry of 
honey 


} began to concentrate in 
the hands of men making a specialty 
of their care. 

Shortly after World 
extensive, and 


bees 


War 1, the 
many times careless, 
insecticides, both by 
spray and dust, just about wiped out 
honey bees and other beneficial in- 
with increasing 
acreage of apples, etc. coming into 
bearing getting smaller and 
Beekeepers had been 
completely remove their 
from the areas of large 


use of poison 


sects. Growers ever 
were 
smaller yields. 
forced to 
apiaries 


orchards in order to survive. Some 
fruit growers tried to keep bees them- 
selves but in were un- 
successful. Importation of bees into 
the orchard by the rental system is 
now the accepted practice. 

Poisoning of while in 
orchards serious matter for 
Now, this damage is 
usually caused by some of the less 
enlightened growers, who may apply 
poisons at the wrong time, or at times 
when it gets on flowers for which it 
was not intended, such as dandelions. 
On the whole, the poisoning situation 
in orchards in this state (New York) 
is not very thanks to the 
excellent educational program con- 
tinually carried on by the Extension 
Service. 


most 


cases, 


bees the 
was a 


many years. 


serious, 


Being interested in beekeeping in 
Florida as well as in New York, I 
hope that soon the same caution will 
be used in that state. We have spent 
some fifteen winters in Florida and 
my observations and experience con- 
vince me that at least 25% to 50% 
of the possible orange honey crop is 
lost most seasons by the killing of 
bees by spray poison. A most distress- 
ing part of this situation, to me, is 
the apathy on the part of the bee in- 
dustry itself. It seems just to accept 
it as inevitable because the import- 
ance of the citrus industry justifies 
its indifference to the bee industry. 


Howard Myers showing a colony at the 
time of unwrapping in early spring. Note the 
adjustable top entrance. 


The same situation existed in New 
York in the 1920’s, but an intelligent 
approach by alarmed beekeeping or- 
ganizations and individual beekeepers, 
plus a co-operative College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University and 
Department of Agriculture at Al- 
bany have gone a long way towards 
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Colonies being brought in from the orchards and waiting 


for the outyards to dry up so they can be 
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relocated. 





Dwarf apples in full bloom. Dwarf varieties are fast replacing standard 
varieties because of the lower labor costs of picking, spraying and pruning. 


A Niagara County apple orchard of standard trees in 


full bloom. 


Spacing blocks and screening and the method of spacing 
for long hauls. 





solving the problem. I believe the same 
can be accomplished in Florida and 
other states by aggressive action on 
the part of the bee industry to the 
mutual benefit of all parties. 

We have bees to 


been renting 


orchard owners for some forty years. 


There are a few mechanics that we 
have developed in moving bees that 
have satisfactory. We 
bottom which is 
opened by a simple 
entrance stick. We also use a simple 


proved 
full 


easily closed or 


very 


use a screen 


cover made of double wood shingles 
form of hard The 
are made reversible so with 
one side down, they are tight. When 
used the other side down, it provides 
a top entrance and can be closed or 
opened to any size desired by use of 
the same 


or some board. 


covers 


entrance stick as used on 
the bottoms. 

Top entrances are used when bees 
are placed in orchards that have tall 
grass so the bees can have easy ac- 
cess rather than being obstructed by 
weeds and grass. 

When moving bees in hot weather, 
we stand them on end. Thus the bot- 


tom screens become side screens and 
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there is 
bees 


never any suffocation. The 
toward the upper part 
get in at the bottom. 
benefit to standing the 
end. Somehow, the upend- 
ing of the hives causes the bees to 
do some rearranging of their house- 
keeping. They go to work accomplish- 
ing this instead of worrying about be- 
ing shut in and they seem to be con- 
tented. We turn them up this 
way in the yard, if for any reason 
they are to be confined for any length 
of time. 

Frames are tightened with a small 
wedge between the outside frame and 
the wall of the hive to prevent any 
movement that might kill bees. In 
moving bees long distances, addition- 
al free flowing air is assured by 
using short blocks of 2x4 cut the 
right length to make the hives fit 
snugly in the truck body. These 
blocks have two finishing nails in 
each end and are so used that one 
will space four hives and provide 
a full open flow of air in channels 
the whole length of the truck. The 
outside rows are placed with the 
screen outward and the balance of 


crowd 
and air can 
There is a 


hives on 


also 


the load with the screens facing each 
other with these blocks between. Two 
rods are placed crosswise at equal 
while loading. These rods 
extend through the side racks on the 
truck body and are tightened up so 
the load is firm and can’t 
jiggle. 

We use a Ford 600 truck for big 
loads and for long distance hauling 
from outyards. Then the colonies are 
distributed through the orchards by 
4-wheel-drive pick-ups which 
will go almost anywhere but do get 
stuck occasionally. 

Forty ago we received $4 
per colony rental. Now, we receive 
$7. During the hard times of the 
1930’s, it was a nice little income. 
Pick-up trucks could be purchased 
for $500 and a 1% ton truck for 
about $1000. Gasoline and labor were 
cheap compared to now. Today, a bee- 
keeper of a hundred or so hives, who 
can do the work himself with his reg- 
ular equipment, can add somewhat 
to his income. It is a different propo- 
sition on a large scale where extra 
trucks and labor and special organiza- 
tion is needed. At the present time, 


intervals 


move or 


two 


years 
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it is not a very profitable activity. 
However, the apple business is so 
much worse that we do not have the 
heart to raise our prices to a profit- 
able level. In this Niagara County 
section, apple growers are just hang- 
ing on. It is the most distressing part 
of agriculture that I know of. We are 
somewhat like the Irishman who 
grabbed the wildcat and “wanted help 
to let go of it.” We have done busi- 
ness for years with many of 
these growers. They are more than 
customers. They are friends and the 
finest people one could be associated 
with. 
Time 


many 


has brought many changes. 


At one time, we supplied bees for 
about 100 orchards but we have 
gradually given up the more distant 
ones as the growers have been able 
to get their supply elsewhere. We now 
confine our deliveries to thirty miles 
from home and are servicing some 
sixty orchards. Each year we have 
more inquiries than we can service in 
the limited time available. 

The labor involved in servicing bees 
for pollination is very strenuous. The 
season is short. The stress of getting 
the bees in and out of the orchards 
at the proper time is very wearing. 
Long hours and much heavy lifting 
is involved. Wet weather resulting in 


muddy orchards and muddy bee yards 
adds to the difficulties of the opera- 
tion. It is also very difficult to get 
helpers that will or can do this work. 
If it were not for my son-in-law part- 
ner taking over, I would have been 
forced to quit some years ago. Most of 
my own part in this work now con- 
sists of accompanying unfamiliar 
helpers to show them where the bee 
yards are and the farms where they 
are to be taken. In a limited way, the 
work is enjoyable, but it requires a 
very rugged person with more than 
average liking for hard work. 
Rasomville 

New York 





Queen Breeding in the Northeast 


by JASON B. HOLLOPETER 


“Some men are born great, others 
thrust upon them.” 
After ten years of comb honey pro- 
duction queen rearing was thrust up- 
on us in 1911. This year a large crop 
of “devil’s club,” (prickly ash), left 
us without a market, this honey be- 
ing quite bitter, our 
customers preferred honey and medi- 
cine separated. Upon the 
Geo. H. Rea, noted 
and bee specialist, we 


have greatness 


and most of 
advice of 
queen breeder 
began the 
of Italian 
and queens, devil’s club honey being 
excellent for this 
to add extra “Zip” 


commercial rearing bees 
purpose, seeming 
and “Zest.” After 
several years the production of pack- 
age bees was discontinued, being too 
far north and on top of the Allegheny 
Mountains for profitable production. 
1911 is a red other 
ways, this being the year we selected 
a “QUEEN,” her Royal Highness, 
being Scotch-Irish, a little German 
for good Also we 
ordained to the Gospel Ministry. 


letter date in 


measure. were 


J. B. Hollopeter beside some snow covered hives in an ovtyard. 
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Being nine years of age when 
Father Langstroth passed to his re- 
ward, we had the good fortune to 
start beekeeping when such giants 
as Chas. Dadant, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
A. I. Root, G. M. Doolittle, W. Z. 
Hutchinson, E. W. Alexander, J. P. 
Moore, and many others were in their 
prime and their household 
words. We learned much from their 
writings in the bee journals and bee 
books, knew personally, 
correspondence. One ad- 
vantage of being around for half 
century or so, is that you get the 
benefit of “the early and the latter 
rain,” for new men with new ideas 
come on the scene such as Prof. E. J. 
Anderson, Bill Clarke of Pa. State 
University, W. O. Mitchell, Co Agent, 
Geo. Sleesman, Entomologist of Pa., 
and nationwide a host of others 
whose findings are freely given to 
the public. 

Our first breeding queen and first 
“Scientific Queen Rearing” 


names 


some we 
others by 


came 


. 


es 


from G. M. Doolittle, Borodina, N. Y. 
Mr. Doolittle’s “Millions at 
House” is basic in the 


our 
rearing of 
good queens. We have adopted ideas 
from Pellett, Pritchard, Smith, and 
others as we found them suited to 
our climate, methods, and peculiari- 
ties, for each queen breeder does have 
his own personality, and it seems as 
if the partake of 
this. 

We use queen-right cell builders 
and nuclei strong enough to take care 
of cells and virgins, and also to per- 
petuate themselves through the sea- 
son; a little more costly perhaps, but 
we get better queens. Our first im- 
ported queen from northern Italy 
arrived during an April snow storm 
and had to be thawed out, but lived 
until the third year. “Tough yes, but 
they have to be, for 20 below zero is 


queens some of 


frequent and sometimes we get the 

tail end of most every wind and bliz- 

zard that blows. 
Beginning with willows in 


April 


Author and grandson, a prospective beekeeper. Their home 


is three miles from this summit. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hollopeter in front of a snow bank close by 


their home. 


and on through into October with 
witch-hazel, we have a continuous 
supply of nectar and pollen so neces- 
sary to well fed and well developed 
queens; maples, dandelion, fruit 
bloom, wild plum, wild cherry, thorn 
bush, wild blackberry and raspberry, 
clovers, basswood, sumac, devil’s 
club, buckwheat, goldenrod, and aster. 

The cold winters and short sum- 
mers make for a hardy, hustling 
strain of bees. They also make the 
owner hustle. We have some trouble 
with bears and skunks, the four 
legged kind and the two legged ones, 
the former are to be excused, they 
know no better, the two legged ones 
do know better. 

There is however some satisfaction 
in having overcome these and other 


Corner of an outyard, snow 1 ft. 


Later it was 41 inches 


and many hives completely covered. Bees for nucs come from 


these outyards. 


obstacles, mostly so at least, and to 
have rendered a measure of service 
to those who desire Northern bred 
and Northern reared queens. While 
at one time four queen breeders were 
in this immediate area, only one is 
left. Some have gone south, others 
just “fade away” as Gen. Douglas 
McArthur said of old soldiers. It is 
rugged life ’tis true, “but faint heart 
ne’r won fair lady.” 

Three things have helped us keep 
on through the years. First, a love 
of the honey bee, and the wide, wide, 
outdoors. It gets into your system 
and if we never sold a queen, we 
would rear some just for the pleasure 
of it. If we lived in New York City, 
there would be a colony of bees on 
the roof or outside the window for 


relaxation and pleasure. 
Secondly—A desire to help supply 
the needs of those beekeepers, who 
from year to year look for Northern 
queens, this being increasingly so as 
few breeders are left in the North. 
Lastly—due credit is given to Di- 
vine Providence for the length of 
days, and for whatever ability has 
been given to us to achieve a measure 
of success. With Tennyson we say— 
For, tho’ from out our bourne 
of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot— 
face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
Rockton 
Pennsylvania 





Disease of Bees in the Northeastern States 


by MILO R. BACON 
Chief Apiary Inspector, Massachusetts 


A minimum level of American foul- 
brood occurrence seems to 
reached in Massachusetts 
bordering states except Maine. 
Large numbers of colonies have been 
rented into the latter state for pol- 
linating and reports of 
new have come in. The 
inspection service there is alert and 
taking steps to clean up the area. 
Rigid requirements of certification of 
healthy for all 
bringing in colonies have been de- 
the authorities and full 
cooperation by all concerned is as- 
sured. This interest and opportunity 
for the larger apiaries has developed 
over the past five yeais to the ex- 
tent that Massachusetts beekeepers 
alone have annually shipped over 
3000 colonies to Maine for the period 
from May 15 to June 30. 

A final inspection 
Massachusetts in 1960 


disease 
have been 


and 


blueberries 
infections 


colonies beekeepers 


clared by 


for 


2.2% 


report 
shows 
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American foulbrood. Approximately, 
three-fourths of the state was in- 
spected. Some of the area which was 
not covered in 1959 kept the per- 
centage up to the average of 1957- 
1959. Last year was a good year in 
this region during the spring and 
early summer; however, the reports 
of small nectar flows in September 
indicate the losses from winter kill- 
ing may be heavy. The incidence of 
disease to go up following 
poor yielding years. Our inspectors 
will be urged to use extra effort to 
find all neglected hives and secure 
their removal or destruction in 
1961. 

The story of European foulbrood 
is somewhat worse at the present 
time in the large apiaries which fol- 
low rental practices. In our section 
this brood infection definitely is 
tied to the ups and downs of nectar 
flow, but after it is contracted the 


seems 


danger of spread is just as serious 
as for American foulbrood, if not 
worse, because of the temporary dis- 
appearance when the stimulation . of 
nectar flow brings active 
hive cleaning. Massachusetts law def- 
initely requires the beekeeper to co- 
operate in controlling European foul- 
brood, but permits the use of drugs 
which have proved effective. Preven- 
tive use has become routine in the 
hands of the experienced beekeeper. 


a strong 


For the past few years, there have 
been only occasional reports of par- 
alysis or of Nosema. These two dis- 
eases have never become acute nor 
spread to any other apiaries. Sac- 
brood is only a very minor problem 
probably due to the good brood-rear- 
ing weather that comes in the last of 
April each year. Spray poisoning of 
bees is on the increase, but at this 
writing a bill is pending, which will 
be effective it is felt, in regulating 
the agencies who carry on this in- 
sect control work. 
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Fun For The Family 


Editor— Pat Diehnelt 


Rt. 1, N83, W13799, Fond du Lac Ave. 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


SCRAMBLES 
CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
PRIZE RECIPES 





THE MAY SCRAMBLE ANSWER 


I go to books and to nature as a bee goes to the flower for a nectar I can 


make into my own honey 


— John Burroughs 


JUNE SCRAMBLE 
willi seira | dan og won nad og ot innisreef dna a allsm 
abinc dilub ethre fo yale nda ttawels dema inen eban 
srow lilw | avhe erhet a evhi orf eth onyeh ebe nda 
eliv lonae ni teh ebe olud adegl 


July Winner 





FAVORITE HONEY BARS 
¥Y, cup shortening; 


Yo cup sugar; 
2 cup honey; 1 egg well beaten 
2 cup sifted flour; % tsp. bak- 
ing soda; ¥2 tsp. baking powder; 
Y% tsp. salt; 1 cup quick-cook- 
ing rolled oats; 1 cup flaked 
or shredded coconut; 1 tsp. 
vanilla; %2 cup chopped nuts. 
Cream shortening, sugar, honey 
until light and fluffy. Add egg 
and blend. Sift flour with soda, 
baking powder and salt; add to 
creamed mixture. Add oats, coco- 
nut, vanilla and 
Spread in greased 10'/ 
pan; bake in moderate 
degrees 20 to 25 


nuts. 
x 15” 
oven 350 
minutes. When 
cool cut into bars about 1% x 2%”. 
Makes 36 bars. 
Mrs. Roy Whitner 
Route 1, Box 136 
Valdise, N. C. 














BANANA MILK SHAKE 
Mix in an electric mixer, one very 
ripe banana, 2 tablespoons powdered 
skim milk, 1 teaspoon honey, and 1 
glass unsweetened pineapple juice. 





POMPEIAN SALAD 
Dice % cantaloupe and divide % 
large grapefruit into small sections. 
Dip fruit into mixture of 1 teaspoon 
honey and 2 tablespoons pineapple 
juice and roll in wheat germ. Mix 
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remaining wheat germ and juice into 
salad and serve on bed of lettuce. 
HONEY GLAZED ONIONS 

Y, cup melted butter; 2 pounds 
onions; 4 cup sugar; % cup honey; 
2 tablespoons lemon juice. 

Boil onions, (boil rapidly uncovered, 
20 to 40 min. or until tender). Heat 
butter in a sauce pan; add onions, 
sprinkle with sugar, honey and lemon 
juice. 

Cook over low heat about 10 min- 
utes or until onions are glazed, turn- 
ing and basting frequently. Sprinkle 
with paprika. Makes about 6 servings. 

Mrs. Bill Sesler 
Nenzel, Nebraska 





HONEY WAFERS 
%, cup butter; 2 cup honey; 2 cups 
sifted flour; 1 teaspoon baking 
soda; Y2 teaspoon cinnamon; % 
teaspoon cloves; '% teaspoon all- 
spice; % cup crushed bran flaks. 

Cream together butter and honey. 
Sift together flour, baking soda, cin- 
namon, cloves and allspice. Mix with 
bran flakes. 

Combine dry ingredients with honey 
and butter. Chill 1 hour, or until 
firm enough to roll easily. 

Roll %” thick on lightly floured 
board. Cut with floured cookie cutter. 
Bake on greased baking sheet in 
moderate oven (350°) 8 to 10 minutes. 
Makes 3 dozen. 

Mrs. Robert W. Stallings 
Route 5, Box 334 
Fairfax, Viriginia 


HONEY LEMON LAYER CAKE 
¥Y, cup shortening; 1 cup honey; 2 
eggs; 2 cups sifted cake flour; % 
teaspoon baking soda; ¥2 teaspoon 
salt; % cup milk; 
lemon juice. 

Cream 


2 tablespoons 


together shortening and 
honey. Add eggs, one at a time, beat- 
ing well after each addition. 

Sift together flour, baking soda and 
salt. Sour the milk with the lemon 
juice. Add sifted dry ingredients al- 
ternately with sour milk to egg mix- 
ture. 

Pour into 2 greased 8” layer cake 
pans. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 
25 to 30 minutes. Frost with - Honey 
Cream Cheese Frosting: 

1. (3 oz.) package cream cheese; 1 
tablespoon honey; 2% cups sifted 
confectioners sugar. 

Blend cheese with honey. Gradually 
add sugar; beat until smooth. 

Mrs. Robert W. Stallings 
Route 5, Box 334 
Fairfax, Virginia 





PECAN PIE 
1-% cup of honey; % cup butter; 
Y, teaspoon salt; 3 eggs; 1 cup 
pecans; 1 recipe plain pastry. 
Cream honey, butter and salt; beat 

in eggs one at a time; add pecans 
beat well. Pour into 9 inch pastry- 
lined piepan. Bake in moderate oven 
(350) degrees. Bake 1 hour and 10 
minutes. 

Mrs. W. J. Lewis 

1027 Choctaw 

Chickasha, Okla. 





Your Questions Answered 





EDITOR— W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


204 Ag. Ed. Building 
Penn. State University 
University Park, Pa. 


© Question from 


Victor Geiger 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


I am not a regular beekeeper, but 
have been working with an elderly 
fellow who has worked with bees as 
a hobby. He has a hive and we cap- 
tured a swarm and made me a colony 
of bees. We have been looking after 
these for several years. 

I recently got a book from the li- 
brary entitled “The Hive and the 
Honey Bee” edited by Roy A. Grout. 
I have been studying it and find it 
very interesting, an excellent book. 

Now the reason I am writing you 
is that I would like to have some ad- 
vice. 

My problem is this—I work part 
time on weekends for a fruit and 
vegetable grower. He doesn’t have 
any hives of bees on his farm and I 
would like to start some there. I have 
located a house several miles north of 
this fellow’s farm that has several 
colonies of bees in the walls. I thought 
I would try to trasfer them. I was go- 
ing to try it in the spring, but I 
understand that the house might be 
torn down before spring. How would 
you suggest I take these colonies out 
this fall yet and still be able to keep 
the colonies healthy? Should I try to 
take one whole comb out as intact 
as possible and house it in a con- 
tainer or box about its size and then 
try to transfer it to a regular hive in 
the spring? 

I have done very little work with 
bees, but would like to do more bee- 
keeping and honey handling. I thought 
that to try to get these colonies from 
the house would be a challenge to 
me. It would give me experience and 
it would also salvage the and 
colonies. 


bees 


I have great admiration for bees 
and the tremendous amount of work 
they do. They are certainly most 
valuable to nature. The more I work 
with them the more fascinated I be- 
come, 

I would like to build a number of 
colonies on this fellow’s farm. I will 
do it on a part time basis and as a 
hobby but will try to make it self- 
sustaining. It will be quite valuable 
to his fruit and vegetable production. 
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Answer 


I doubt whether it would be wise to 
transfer bees in the fall but, if it must 
be done, you should remove the siding, 
cut out the combs of brood and honey 
and tie them in standard frames. It 
will be difficult to get the bees into 
the hive but, if the queen can be 
found and placed in the hive with 
brood and honey, the bees will prob- 
ably enter. The hive must be placed 
at the old location of the colony or at 
least near the opening from which 
they flew. I would use standard equip- 
ment and make the fit the 
frames even if you have to use sev- 
eral pieces. Feed them well if weather 
permits. 

It is my opinion that taking bees 
out of a house is a poor way to get 
started in beekeeping and is a job for 
the more experienced beekeeper. I 
grant that it would be a challenge, 
especially to get them to live through 
the rest of the winter. 

Since it is now winter and not fall, 
I would suggest you delay the opera- 
tion until spring. Wait until they are 
ready to tear down the house and hope 
for warm weather. 


combs 


® Question from 


Ivan E. Bird 
Liberty, Missouri 


There are a lot of things I would 
like to know but there are two prob- 
lems I have now I would like some 
help on. 

1. Although it is now Aug. 15 I 
find very littie honey stored in any of 
the hives. The bees have been working, 
apparently. Each colony has increased 
tremendously in numbers but they do 
not seem to have produced much 
honey. We had a cool, wet spring and 
early summer here, (1960) this con- 
dition lasting until most of the clover 
bloom was gone. This is probably the 
reason for no honey. 

Would it help to feed these bees 
now (Aug. 15) or should I wait until 
fall and see if they can gather enough 
to winter themselves through? 

2. Every time I lift the hive covers 
on two of these hives, I find ants on 
the inner cover board. I found ants 
and their eggs on one of these hives 
twice in a three-week period. I have 
brushed the ants and eggs completely 


off, restored the cover and returned 
three days later to find the ants back 
at work. 

There has been no sign of ants on 
either of the other two hives. All 
four are located in an area less than 
forty feet square. 

I would like to know if the ants do 
any harm to the bees and how I might 
get rid of them and not harm the 
bees, 


Answer 


You should probably wait until 
after a killing frost before feeding 
the bees. Give each colony 20 to 25 
pounds of sugar made into syrup if 
they have not stored any honey. Use 
1% parts sugar to 1 part water by 
volume. 

Ants should not harm your bees, 
although I think there are some areas 
where they might damage them. I 
use I per cent chlordane dust at the 
base of the hive to control the ants. 
Be careful the bees cannot get in 
contact with the dust. 


© Question from 


L. A. Bruce 
Palmetto, Florida 


Being a subscriber and reader of 
the American Bee Journal only since 
late last year I have learned much 
from it so far. As I am retired and 
live down here 25 miles south of 
Tampa near the Gulf, I thought I 
would like to have a few honey bees 
as a hobby as the wife and I always 
like honey. But to have it as your 
own is better. I bought 3 swarms but 
they were in old hives. I got some 
new lumber, built and painted them 
white. Transferred them in the new 
hives. Oh yes, I have slanting landing 
at the bees’ entrance. This was in 
October ’59. Now in March of this 
year (1960) about the Tth, they 
started to swarm. No. 1 and No. 2 
hives each swarmed twice and No. 
3 hive swarmed only once. The re- 
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sults - No. 3 was the largest swarm 
and has turned out O.K. but No. 1 and 
No. 2 hives were not so large and it 
seems that the mother hive left with 
bees was too small and wax moth got 
in and had to be destroyed. I have 
read in the Journal it is natural for 
bees to swarm in the spring which is 
early down here. To avoid letting 
them swarm only once, why couldn’t 
I put a queen trap on the entrance 
after they swarm once so they can’t 
swarm again, say keep it on for a 
month or so till they get settled? Is 
this a good idea? Oh yes, I forgot to 
mention all these had fairly new sec- 
tions and foundation in all 3 hives 
and I used all new sections and foun- 
dation for the 
hives. 


swarms, also new 


I have 


Journal. 


read different ads in the 
They recommend requeen- 
ing each spring. Should this be done 
before swarming or after. The ads 
read like this: “There are still many 
beekeepers who believe that because 
a queen produces well one season, she 
will again. There can be 
further true. Second queens 
are more likely to supersede right at 
the time you need them than a young 
laying queen to avoid swarming.” To 
me this cruel act to 
destroy such a noble creature but I 
guess it could happen. Now if I re- 
queen my old hives say a month be- 
fore swarming time, will they still? 
What is your opinion on this or is 
this just an ad to sell their stock? 
Oh yes, how is this done? I forgot 
to mention I have Italian bees and 
how can they tell tested queens from 
other queens as there is not much 
difference in the price or is it just a 
sale gag? 


nothing 


season 


seems to be a 


How about using sections and foun- 
dation not used much in brood sec- 
tion of the hive if clean for new 
swarm say not over a year old, or 
half new and half old foundation? 


Answer 


Yes, it is natural for a colony to 
swarm, but a good beekeeper tries to 
keep this swarming to a minimum. It 
is difficult to produce both swarms 
and honey. 


The drone trap is a poor idea in 
my mind. It has several disadvant- 
ages: (1) Retards flight activity, (2) 
Pollen is lost, (3) If the queen is 
lost, another cannot get out to mate 
and your colony will go queenless, 
(4) Since you have to buy the drone 
trap, I doubt if it is worth the money. 
I would keep my colony headed with 
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a young queen and give it sufficient 
space, both to rear brood and store 
honey. 

I think it is a good idea to requeen 
each year. In the North, we do this 
in August and September. I suppose 
it works well in the South to do this 
in the spring. 

I would not buy tested queens. If 
you have a choice, use brood comb 
rather than foundation, since it gives 
the bees a better start. If you use half 
comb and half foundation, put the 
comb in the center and the 
foundation on either side. 


new 


© Question from 


R. G. Green 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


A man gave me a hive of Italian 
bees that are in a homemade box 
hive, no frames, 8-frame size. The 
combs look like jelly rolls in the hive 
(rolls standing on end.) I want to 
put in Standard hive 8 or 10-frame 
but don’t know how. So I am coming 
to you for help. Is it too 
season to take out of hive? 


late in 


Answer 


I don’t think you should try to 
transfer the bees from your crossed 
comb hive in the fall. Next spring 
you can place a hive body filled with 
sheets of foundation on top of the 
box. Allow the bees to become estab- 
lished in this hive and, when the 
queen moves up and begins to lay 
eggs in it, confine her by placing 
a queen excluder between the two 
boxes. As soon as all the brood in the 
old box has emerged (about 21 days), 
remove the old box and set the new 
hive body on a bottom board in the 
same location. Remove the queen ex- 
cluder at this time. The old comb 
may be rendered for the wax. 


© Question from 


Henry S. Rogers 
Coal City, Illinois 


I requeened my bees last August 
by use of queen cells I raised myself. 
The cells seemed normal in size. Two 
that were smaller were discarded and 
I cut them open to see if O.K. They 
looked normal and each had a pellet 
of royal jelly left in the top of the 
cell. The queens that developed in 
these 50 colonies were extremely 
varied. About 20 were too poor to 
survive the winter. Half a dozen 


others survived very poorly and were 
runts and slow to build up. And a 
few look as good as my “Star Lines.” 
The parent queen was a “Midnite,” 
the apiary was Italian. Hence, Italian 
drones were available. Many other 
apiaries are within a few miles. 


My plan was to have Caucasian- 
Italian hybrids - producing Caucasian 
drones - this year, to be requeened 
with daughters of a “Starline” queen 
which would then mate with Cau- 
casian drones. This would give us a 
Caucasian-Italian hybrid again, but 
this time producing Caucasian drones, 
and so I could have my bees requeened 
with hybrids every year. 


The method proved a failure this 
time. What causes could account for 
this? Possibly the hybrid parentage 
would not do and I should have used 
pure strain Caucasians? Or could it 
have been caused by improper or in- 
adequate feeding? Or do you see some 
other possibility? (We have lots of 
pollen here.) 


Jay Smith’s old book on Queen 
Rearing emphasizes feeding the cell 
building colony as a means of getting 
big queens. My guess would be that 
a normal queen’s size is determined 
by her heridity and not affected by 
excessive feeding. In my experience 
excessive feeding merely causes the 
cell building colony to build comb over 
the queen cells. What do you think 
of this? Is enough just as good as you 
can get? 


Answer 


It is not considered wise to use 
hybrids as the parent stock for queen 
rearing. Since these queens are the 
result of crossing inbred lines, there 
is every likelihood that the charac- 
teristics of some of the inbred lines 
may show up in the offspring and 
this may not be desirable. 


The business of producing hybrids 
of known parentage requires the use 
of artificial insemination of queens 
and I doubt that the beginner is about 
to start on such a program. It is also 
important that you make a study of 
genetics to understand where you are 
going. 


If I were in your position, I believe 
I would stick to straight Italian or 
Caucasians. In my breeding program, 
they become crossed soon enough. 


I also believe adequate feeding is 


necessary to insure good queens. 
Stunted or underfed queens are prob- 
ably of little value. 
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Ohio State 
July 29th and 30th 
Bellefontaine 
The Ohio State Association will 
hold its annual summer meetings 
on July 29th and 30th at Bellefon- 
taine. Program is now being ar- 
ranged. 
Wendell P. Smith, Secretary 





Cook DuPage (Illinois) 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Techney 
June 25th 

The Cook-DuPage Association will 
hold its next meeting at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Techney, Illinois. Techney 
is north of Chicago on Waukegan 
Road 42A near Northbrook. 

Robert Stauble, in charge of the 
apiary, will give a talk on “Queen 
Rearing and Beekeeping During the 
Honeyflow.” This is a topic that 
should be of interest to all beekeepers. 

Ralph O. Klebes will speak on 
“Harvesting the Honey Crop.” This 
should create some discussion as there 
are many methods. Which is the best? 
Lets try to find out which is the best, 
to put out a quality product after 
the bees have done their part. 

Meeting time 2:00 P.M. Our hostess, 
Mrs. Klebes, says “pot luck by 
the members and coffee by the As- 
sociation.” Please bring table service 
also chairs and tables. 

Anyone interested in beekeeping 
is most welcome. Come one; come all. 
Ralph O. Klebes, Publicity 





Northeastern Kansas Association 
Bethel, Kansas, July 2nd 

Members of the Northeastern 
Kansas Association and any others 
interested in the culture of bees are 
cordially invited to attend the meet- 
ing of this Association, which will be 
held Sunday, July 2nd, 2:30 P.M. 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Hildebrand, Webster, Bethel, 
Kansas. 

This will be the second outdoor 
meeting of the season and should be 
well appreciated out among the bees, 
with L. B. McGraph of Independence, 
Missouri, and a man of forty years’ 
experience, as our speaker. He has 
gained much of his experience in the 
New England States. His subject will 
be “Midsummer Beekeeping Manage- 
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ment” which includes his method of 
swarm control. This subject should 
be a very welcome one at this time. 
Mr. McGraph also manufactures bee- 
keepers supplies so he is unusually 
well equipped. 
Refreshments will be served. 

R. F. Ferguson 

Association Editor 





Worcester County ( Mass.) 
Northboro, June 17th 

The meeting of the association will 
be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
K. G. A. Andersson, Northboro, June 
17. The meeting will begin at 2:00 
P.M. followed by a picnic lunch. 

The directions for getting to the 
Andersson’s are: take Route 20 to the 
Bigelow Nurseries in Northboro, take 
the road directly opposite the nursery 
for 3 miles to the four corners. 
Glenn T. McLain, Jr. 





Midwestern Association 
Unity Farm, June 11th 
The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the ‘Motel Lounge’ Unity Farm, Sun- 
day, June 11, at 2:30 P.M. Take 50 
Highway east to Unity Farm, turn 
left one block on Colburn Road, then 
left again to the Motel Lounge. 
Roger Boren, Kansas State Apiarist 
from Manhattan, Kansas, will be the 
principal speaker. Mr. Clyde Corn 
will be host and weather permitting 
will conduct an orchard and grounds’ 
tour of Unity Farm. Refreshments 
will be served. Everyone welcome. 
James A. Worrel 
Secretary 





Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Woburn, June 24th 

The second outdoor meeting of the 
1961 summer season will be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
3rown, 620 Main St., Woburn, Mass. 
Their son Doug is a beekeeper, too. 
Their apiary will be inspected by the 
club members along with the club hive 
which was brought from the Fitz- 
gerald residence in Weston where the 
May meeting was held. The season 
has been cold and rainy in Middle- 
sex County, so we hope the bees will 
make up for lost time. Visitors are 
welcome to the summer meetings. The 


hives are inspected at 2:00 p.m. fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. Families 
bring their own picnic supper. Coffee 
and ice cream are provided »y the 
association. Facilities are available 
for charcoal cooking. 

Betty Carlson 

Secretary 





Crawford County (Penn.) 
Myrton Gray’s, June 29th 

The Crawford County Association 
(Pennsylvania) will have an after- 
noon and evening meeting, beginning 
about 4 p.m., at the queen yard of 
Myrton Gray located between Mead- 
ville and Cambridge Springs at the 
intersection of Route 86 and 198. Wil- 
liam Clarke, Jr., of Penn. State and 
others will speak and give demonstra- 
tions. Everybody invited. 

Ivan Barton 
Secretary 
Minnesota Association 
Detroit Lakes, July 28-29 

Minnesota Beekeepers will hold 
their summer meeting at Detroit 
Lakes, on July 28-29, with the North- 
west Beekeepers Association, local, in 
charge of program, and a fine job 
they are doing. 

The revised registration law was 
signed into law by Governor Elmer 
L. Andersen on April 11, 1960 and 
this will be explained at the meeting. 
Our official magazine, The Minnesota 
3eekeeper, is not receiving the sup- 
port from advertisers which we had 
expected and so from a financial 
standpoint we must make some deci- 
sion as to the future of this publica- 
tion, which will before the 
members at this meeting. 

Glen McCoy and Walter Sundberg 
will give a report on our new venture, 
the Beekeeper’s Honey Auction, which 
was so successful in Wisconsin last 
year. Meetings will be held at the 
pavilion, and the Gopher Grill will 
serve their famous noonday meal at 
the park at $1.50 per plate with a 
choice of fish or chicken. 

Wm. Robson and Ernest Stocker, 
secretary and president of the N.W. 
local, promise a very fine program 
and I am sure this will be one meet- 
ing none should miss. As has been 
the. custom in past years, we will 


come 
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have a marketing meeting at the 
Graystone Hotel on the evening of 
July 27 at 8 p.m. This is intended for 
packers and packer-producers mainly 
but all beekeepers are welcome to 
offer suggestions for a better honey 
market. 

F. Q. Bunch, Sec’y. 





Connecticut Association 
Haddam, June 24th 

The Connecticut Association will 
hold its summer meeting on June 24, 
beginning at 10:00 A.M. at the Had- 
dam Agricultural Center, Haddam, 
Connecticut. 

Folks who attend the all day meet- 
ing should bring a picnic lunch or a 
covered dish for our  picnic-style 
lunch. All beekeepers, old and new, 
are cordially invited to attend. Come 
and have a good time. 

At the April meeting in Hartford, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Harry A. Powell, 1242 
East Street, New Britain; Secretary, 
Mrs. Harry Powell, 1242 East Street, 
New Britain; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin 
LaBrake, Woodbridge. The upcoming 
meeting of the Eastern Apicultural 
Society at Storrs, Connecticut, 
also discussed, 


was 


This year holds a special signifi- 
cance for the Connecticut Association 
since it marks our 70th Anniversary 
as well as the year when we will host 
the Eastern Apicultural Society. 
John P. Nowicki 
Publicity Chairman 


18th International Congress 
of Beekeeping 

Madrid (Spain), Sept. 25th - Sept. 30th 

The Office of the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the XVIII International 
Beekeeping Congress will be housed, 
for the duration of the preparatory 
phase, in the residence of the National 
Syndicate of Livestock, at number 
26, calle de la Huertas, Madrid. For 
the duration of the Congress itself, 
the Organizing Committee will be in- 
stalled in the Casa Sindical Paseo 
del Prado 18 & 20, Madrid. 

The Congress will take 
Madrid from the 25th to the 30th 
of September, both dates inclusive. 
The Plenary Sessions and the Work 
Commissions will be held in the main 
hall and conference rooms of the Casa 
Sindical in Madrid. 


Monday, 25th September 
Morning—Opening Report; 
Beekeeping in Spain. 
Afternoon — «Communications; Im- 
provement techniques; History; In- 
struction. * ° 


place in 


session; 
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Tuesday, 26th September 
Morning—Reports; Bee illnesses; In- 
secticides. 
Afternoon—Communications; Path- 
ology; Enemies; Intoxications; Leg- 
islation. 

Wednesday, 27th September 
Morning—Reports; Breeds of bees; 
Melliferous plants; Pollinization. 
Afternoon—Communications; Biolo- 
gy; Zoo-technics; Relations with 

Agriculture. 
Thursday, 28th September 
Morning—Excursions visits to 
apiaries. 
Afternoon—Ditto. 
Friday, 29th September 
Morning—Reports; Products of the 
Apiary; Commercialization of 
Honey; Legislation. 
Afternoon—Communications; Produc- 
tions; Economy; Trade. 
Saturday, 20th September 
Morning—Apimondia session; Plen- 
ary Session of the Congress; Edit- 
ing of conclusions; Business report. 
Afternoon—Closing session. 


and 





1961 Illinois State Fair 

Springfield, August 11 - August 20 

This will be the 109th anniversary 
of the Illinois State Fair. Under 
sanction of the American Motor As- 
sociation and the United States Auto- 
mobile Club, motor cycle and auto 
races will be sponsored by the Fair. 
The 100 mile auto race, with top 
names from the nation’s dirt tracks, 
will be on Saturday, August 19th. 
The National Championship Motor- 
cycle races, including the 50 mile 
classic, will be on Sunday, August 
20th. 

For information about the honey 
show and competitions write to Carl 
E. Killion, Paris, Illinois. 


MANITOBA ASSOCIATION DUES 
The Board of Directors of the Bee- 
keepers’ Association in Manitoba de- 
cided on the membership schedule of 
fees on the basis of the size of apiary 
and it is as follows: 
1-100 colonies 
101-200 ° 
201-300 
301-400 
401-500 
501-600 
601-700 
701-800 9.00 
over 800 ” 10.00 
This proposed schedule would in- 
clude liability insurance. It is a re- 
duction for beekeepers with less than 
100 colonies and an increase for those 
with more than 200. 
(Beekeepers News Letter) 


$ 2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 


Spence Is Publicity Chairman 
For Federation 
Henry L. Spence, Jr., R.D. 2, Box 
40, McCoy Rd., Connellsville, Pa., 
was active in publicity at the Omaha 
Convention and apparently is con- 
tinuing to serve in that capacity. 





Cook DuPage (Illinois) 
1961 Officers 
The officers for 1961 are 
lows: 

President—Arthur E. Corey, Oak 
Park; Vice Pres.—Joseph S. Sedlak, 
Oak Lawn; Sec. & Treas.—Edward 
J. Danz, Oak Park; Hostess—Kath- 
erene F. Klebes, St. Charles. 

Directors—William J. Wallanches, 
Plano; Norman F. Allemeier, Chi- 
cago; Edgar G. Blue Is- 
land. 


as fol- 


Boudreau, 


OBITUARIES 


ROY LITTLEFIELD 
Roy Littlefield of Exira, lowa, was 
killed in an automobile accident April 
4th. He was one of the most interest- 
ing of Iowa’s commercial beekeepers, 


with unusual beekeeping equipment 
and methods. He wrote many articles 
for the Journal. He was an earnest 
student of weather and temperatures 
and their relation to honeyflows. 


ROY SODER 
Roy Soder, a member of the Polk 
County Association and former mem- 
ber of the State Association, passed 
away on April 22nd. He had been 
a beekeeper in Polk County for sev- 
eral years. He was a brother of Carl 
Soder, life member and past president 
of the Iowa Association. 
(Iowa Buzz, May) 





Obituaries 


M. L. Alexander 
New York 
Myron L. Alexander, 92, South 
Onondaga, well-known beekeeper for 
half a century died at his home fol- 
lowing several months’ illness. 





Albert Fleger 

Paul Lang, Sec. of the Western 
New York Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion announces the loss of one of the 
oldest members, Albert 
Pfleger, Bowmansville, on November 
21st. He would have been 85 years 
old on November 28th. He kept bees 
in western New York he was 
19 years old, about 65 years. He 
operated about 200 colonies and since 
he retired from the railroad, he de- 
voted all his time to the bees. 


society’s 


since 





ROY STADEL, 1890 - 1960 

Connecticut beekeepers throughout 
the state have learned with great 
sadness of the death of Roy Stadel, 
on November 15, 1960, after a long 
Durham, Connecticut. For 
many years Mr. Stadel was a resident 
of Southington, Connecticut, where 
he carried on his bee and honey busi- 


illness, in 


ness. He is survived by one 
Robert, of Seattle, Washington; a 
brother and two sisters, and several 


son, 


nieces and nephews. 

For fifteen years he was a 
state bee inspector, and worked very 
closely with the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in their 
experimental work in devising ways 
means for the treatment and 
eradication of American foulbrood. He 
was president of the Connecticut Bee- 
keepers Association for three years, 
vice-president of Hartford County, 
and a member of the Executive Board 
for many He was well known 
always willing and anxious to 
help the beekeepers in every way pos- 
sible in solving their local and state- 
wide problems. 


over 


and 


years. 
and 


charter member of the 
Eastern Apicultural Society, and its 
first second vice-president. Although 
quiet by nature, he was well known 
among Eastern beekeepers as one who 
ready to entertain his 
friends by playing his harmonica and 
violin for group singing and square 
dancing, as well as operating his 
famous “Dancing Dolls” for their 
entertainment. 

His was truly a life of service to 
his fellow men, and his loss to his 
friends and the beekeepers throughout 
the eastern states will be keenly felt 
for many years to come. 


He was a 


was ever 
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- lion 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 
P. O. Box 855, Fort Collins, Colorado 


We are often asked the following 
questions: What is the Federation do- 
ing? What has it accomplished in the 
past? Why should I join? Below, we 
will give some of the answers to these 
questions. 

What is the Federation doing? It is 
investigating the possibility of legis- 
lation to raise money for honey pro- 
motion and research. It helps pay the 
administrative cost of the Honey In- 
dustry Council of America. A national 
honey queen is sponsored each year. 

With the help of other bee industry 
groups, a honey booth is sponsored 
at the Home Economists Convention 
each year. The National Honey Show 
is held yearly. The Federation pub- 
lishes a bi-monthly newsletter. An an- 
nual convention brings beekeepers to- 
gether from all over the country to 
exchange information, listen to top 
notch speakers, what future 
course to pursue as an organization, 
fun. The Federation is 
your spokesman in Washington. 

Two insurance programs, liability 
and group-life, are available to mem- 
bers. Another important function is 
clearing house for in- 
quiries concerning the bee industry. 

Past many 
and varied. The past achievements of 
the Federation many. Perhaps 
the most important was the recogni- 
tion obtained for the honey bee as a 
pollinator. Price support, the export 
program, the honey promotion pro- 
gram by the USDA, and the school 
lunch program other ac- 
complishments. 

The several programs to increase 


decide 


and to have 


to act as a 
accomplishments 


are 


are 


are some 





Dr. Martin to Nigeria 

Dr. Z.. ©. 
working for beekeepers and beekeep- 
State 


has been assigned to the new Univer- 


Martin who has been 


ing at Michigan University 
sity of Nigeria, Nsukka, Nigeria. He 
will be science advisor for biological 
science. The entire project is being 
developed from the ground up. Bert 
into beekeeping as a 
The 


direction of Michigan 


hopes to look 


side interest. project is under 
the general 
State University and the University 


of London, England. 


the consumption of honey are showing 
favorable results. Increased appro- 
priations for research on honey, honey 
handling, and bee management were 
obtained through Federation efforts. 
To list all the Federation 
detail 


accom- 
plishments in would require 
several! articles. 

Why you should join the Federa- 
tion. You should join to help your 
fellow beekeeper advance the bee in- 
dustry. The organization that is rep- 
resenting national level 
needs your moral and financial help. 

The growing. With 
the help of every beekeeper, it can 
become a truly great organization of 
which the bee industry can be proud. 
But most important, by joining you 
will know that you have done your 
share to support your bee industry. 


you on a 


Federation is 


Anyone can join by sending dues to 
P.O. Box 855, Fort Collins, Colorado 
(Minimum dues $5.00). 
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QUEENS Air Mail 
1 to 9 $ .85 each 


10 or more .75 each 























GULF COAST BEE CO. 


Schriever La. 








~ Drugs” 
5 SHALLOW SUPERS WITH FRAMES, 


—- for KD., finest quality soft white pine and work- S$] 100 
The Pechags Conssins. Soe : . . 
Bee manship. Ship. Wt. 46 Lbs. 


Diseases 10 for only $21.00 


° Mammoth SUPER MARKET with $100,000.00 of only bee 
Sodium hives. Carloads in stock. Selling direct, no agents, gives you 
Sulfathiazole rock-bottom prices. 
For 
American 


foulbrood Write For Big 64 Page Catalog. 


Terramycin For European foulbrood Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 


a 
Fumidil-B For Nosema disease 
~ 


et rs eS Keep Up-to-date with Beekeeping — 


Te ae Renew Your Subscription Now! ! 




















QUEEN EXCLUDERS 
Help Increase The Honey Crops 


DADANT’S Queen Excluders are designed to confine the 
Use laying queen in the brood area, and to allow worker bees 
ample, free passage to the honey storage area. 


Made with heavy smooth wires, l d, welded 
LOTZ SECTIONS together ibs eset Hoa nea, a 


Made from 
Select Basswood—grown in the heart of the 


Time to check your beekeeping equipment! 





Basswood country 


al 
Write for our new price list 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Available at your nearest Dadant Dealer or 


Manufacturers & Retailers Branch Warehouse. 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON ILLINOIS 
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QUEENS — PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS 


Bees and queens from two extra good strains. Very nice to work with 
and good honey getters. A bee you will be proud to own. 


STARLINE BEES AND QUEENS -” grammes came 
- up 
2 Ib. and queen $5.90 “$4. 75 $4.50 Q S 
3 Ib. and queen 6.2 6.00 5.75 So? ae..... 
4 lb. and queen 7.50 7.25 7.00 25 to 100 
5 Ib. and queen 8.60 8.35 8.10 100 up 


For regular stock bees and queens deduct 30c per queen or package from 
the prices above. For large order of packages write for prices. 
Queens clipped and marked 10c each. Royal Jelly $10.00 per oz. 


GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS 
Phone Ornage 5-3412 ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY LaBelle, Fla. 


By Air Mail 

Bright 3-Band Italian 
bees and queens. 
Highest quality, purely 
mated, good producers. 
Safe arrival and satis- 
faction. State Health 
Certificate furnished. 

Untested Queens 

Tested Queens _ 

2-lb. Pkgs. w/q.- 

3-lb. Pkgs. w/q.- 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


Route One Grady, Ala. 

















THE HEART OF COMB HONEY IS FOUNDATION — 


The biting quality of the honey, that delicate center taste is foundation. It 
must become a part of the honey, so tender, a touch of the tongue will crumble 
it; yet be so strong, that bees work it out quickly and easily. Dadant’s Surplus 
Foundation, fragrant and pure, thin and sweet, blends so naturally with your 
finest comb honey, that your market grades are better and sales are quicker. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois 











Italian . . . ‘Gulf Breeze’ . . . Queens 


The old reliable company offers you good queens for any use and in any quantity. 


Prices: 1-9—95c ea.; 10-49—90c ea.; and for 50 or more—80c ea. 


Mark 5c and clip 5c each. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


KEEP YOUR COPIES 


—of— 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


for ready reference. 

Get an attractive board file that will 
hold TWO YEARS (24 issues) of the 
American Bee Journal 

A nicely stenciled carton file that 
will look good on your book shelf and 
give you immediate access to current 
and past bee material. 


POSTPAID 75c 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
































Holder Apiaries, Leroy, Alabama 


Phone CHestnut 6-2769 
In the mild climate of the deep south. 
PLENTY OF ITALIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
May 8th and after— Queens—$ .75 each any amount 


2 Lb. Pkgs. w/qs.—$3.25 Any amount 
3 Lb. Pkgs. w/qs.— 3.85 Any amount 


Please give our 37 years of experience a trial. 
Large enough to accommodate _ Small enough to appreciate 


THE PUSH-BUTTON BEE SMOKER 


$1.29 *® Stewart Taylor 
Camargo, Ill. 


























DADANT VEILS ARE BUILT FOR SERVICE 





Correctly designed and field tested in our bee 
yards, DADANT Veils have many outstanding 
features. 


Full visibility, cool, light weight, ease of ad- 
justment, sting-proof, made of durable materials. 
Screen Wire has turned edges, all seams over- 
lapped for added strength. 


ALL STYLES AVAILABLE 


See our Catalog for prices, and Order from 
any of our six conveniently located Branch Ware- 
s houses or Dadant Dealers. 





DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Illinois 


HUMPHREY BEE FARM 
Reidsville Georgia 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 - 24—90c; 25-49—80c; 50 up—70c 


Clipped and marked at no extra cost. 

















# A WEW IDEA IN INDOOR 
OBSERVATION HIVES 


Fascinating, Entertaining 
EDUCATIONAL 


Free Bee Literature mailed 
on request. 


Herman Kolb, Bee Hobbyist 


Box J-183 Edmond, Okla. 











PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 


Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 
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Package Bees and 
Queens 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 











APIARY SUPPLIES 


MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST. 
Includes a few 
“white elephants” 

Write for Price List 


Los Angeles Honey Co. 


1559 Fishburn Ave. 
Los Angeles 63, Calif. 














HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - br Prices. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 

2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 


Dadant’s —_ 


— SS 


“’SUDDEN SERVICE” eo 
Available Everywhere! 


— 


We have six warehouse distribution points plus hundreds of 
dealers, ready to serve you at all times. 


Check your needs, mail your order to the closest shipping 


point, and our “Sudden Service” will get the supplies to you 
PRONTO! 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 


180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


722 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 


1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


1929 E. Fourth St. 




















Trade your wax and old 
combs for supplies at all 
Dadant Distribution Points. 


Rendering facilities at 
PARIS, TEXAS 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
and 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


DADANT AND SONS, 
INC. 


Sioux City, lowa 
Howard Weaver & Sons 

Personally Reared Queens 
CAUCASIANS or MIDNITES 


Choice of many: for Honey, Gentleness, Wintering 


1 to 24—$1.00 25 to 99-—$ .90 100 & up—$ .85 


For Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens add 25c to the above prices. 
Queens clipped and marked at 10c each. State health certificate with 
each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. 


Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas 























J. E. WING & SONS 
49 Years’ Continuous Service 
ALIAN PACKAGES 

UEENS 


Knights Landing 











HONEY LABELS 

Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and — to 
encourage sales. Our sample catalog 
is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) 
to put on your container to see how 
it looks. 

American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 











A Buggy without a Horse is Useless, 
and a Beekeeper without 
The American Bee Journal 
can never “Hitch Up” to any New Idea! 





Send in your Subscription NOW! 


to AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 





June, 1961 











— The 


words. 


Payable cash in advance. 


Market Place — 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 


Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS $1.00 each. Eppling’s 
Apiaries, Edgemont, Covington, Virginia. 
CARNIOLAN OR CAUCASIAN bees and 
queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00, 3 Ib. pkg. $5.00. 
Queens $1.00. Roy Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, 
South Carolina. 


CARNIOLAN BEES and queens. 2 Ib. pack- 

age $4.00, 3 lb. package $5.00, Queens 
$1.00 TILLERY BROTHERS, Route 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


ITALIAN AND CARNIOLAN bees 3 Ib. 
$5.00; 5 Ib. $7.00. Extra queens $1.30. 
Luther Pickett, Efland, North Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens. Heavy honey 

producers 90c each. Guaranteed live 
arrival and health certificate. Allen H. 
Gauthier, Hamburg, Louisiana. 


ITALIAN BEES and queens. Send us your 

rush orders. Queens $1.35; 2-lb. $4.25; 
3-1b.$5.25. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 each. Extra 

good producers and gentle to handle. 
Cc. D. Wardell & Company, Box 6226, Pales- 
tine, Texas. 

















QUALITY ITALIAN queen bees - summer 

prices - each $1.00, 5 or more $.90 each, 
25 or more $.85 each. A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan or Lena, S. C. 


NORTHERN QUEENS 0.A.C. hybrids or 
Italians. Virgins two weeks notice 60c 
each, States or Canada. Also limited num- 
ber choice mated queens at $1.35. Glen 
Holterman, Waterford, Ontario, Canada. 
PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS: Ready 
June 25th, $1.00 each. Shirl Baker, Me- 
costa, Michigan. 
DARK ITALIAN QUEENS strictly bred for 
production, $1.00. Henry Loehr, Cald- 
well, Texas. 





for honey production, hardiness and gen- 
tleness. Breeders furnished by J. E. Hast- 
ings. 1-24, $1.10 each, 24-99, $1.00 each, 
99 up, $.90 each, all queens by air mail. 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries, P.O. Box 
374, Dallas, Georgia. 


DOUBLE GRAFTED Jumbo Italian queens 


$1.20 each, $12.00 per dozen. Sheppard 
Apiaries, Aberdeen, North Carolina. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


SEVERAL LOADS of single story 10 frame 

colonies. You divide in Central Calli- 
fornia. Get one colony queenright plus one 
beeless to divide into for $6.50 each. Art 
Harrison, P.O. Box 602, Los Banos, Cali- 
fornia. Phone 2151 
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Our book HOW TO KEEP BEES AND SELL 

HONEY 75c postpaid contains over 100 
pages and 175 pictures explains every- 
thing from starting to selling the crop. 
SUPER MARKET BARGAIN. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE 95% supers 

$1.05, 65g supers $.70, 534 super bottoms 
or covers $.60, telescope cover (without 
metal) $.75. C. L. Stonecypher, Homerville, 
Georgia. 








400 - 10 frame drawn comb 53, shallow su- 
pers with 9 frame spacers, at $2.50 each, 
split sales. Mel Ott, Forest City, Il. 





1400 COLONIES OF BEES for sale all stand- 

ard 10 frame depth about 4 or 5 stories 
high. Many other items too numerous to 
mention. Write for complete details. Box 
BAX c/o American Bee Journal. 


1,000 COLONIES OF BEES for sale $10.00 

per hive, 2 bodies. Will sell by the 
hundred. S. E. Hopkins, RD No. 1, Trout 
Run, Pa. 





QUITTING BUSINESS. Everything goes; 

honey tanks, pumps, heaters, pasteuri- 
zers, conveyors, comb honey supers, mis- 
cellaneous supplies. Also our complete 
honey and food packing plant including 
machinery, processing equipment, land and 
building. Will sell as a unit or by piece. 
Barnes & Johnson, Inc., Oakland, Nebraska. 
Phone 6181. 


25 Journals of years 1876, 1877, 1878 near 
perfect. Make offer. Glenn Muckey, 
Moneta, Iowa. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color 
and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


balance, simplicity, 





HONEY FOR SALE 





SOUTH DAKOTA CLOVER HONEY, white 

to water white, low moisture content. 
Truck load lots in new cans. SCHMIDT 
HONEY FARMS, WINNER, SOUTH DA- 
KOTA. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 911 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 


NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 
pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 

som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 

postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 

1506, Clearwater, Fla. 

FOR SALE: White clover and light amber 
goldenrod honey, in 60 Ib. cans, truck 

or carload. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., 

Fredonia, New York. 

850 NEW CANS, light clover honey, mild 
flavor, low moisture. Sunshine Apiaries, 

Roscoe Geise, Augusta, Montana. 











FOR SALE: 350 hives of bees, plenty of 

supers nearly all 10 frame size, standard 
depth, good locations on yearly rental, near 
Santa Paula, California, or will trade up 
or down for hives in Saskatchewan. Box 
601, Reseda, California. 





HOME, BEE equipment, machinery. Write 
Jewel Davis, Route 1, Alamosa, Colorado. 





BEES, 95 colonies 2 story deep 10 frame 

hives nearly new equipment very good 
condition, no disease $8.00 each for the lot 
at James Bingle 1936 Butcher Ave., Mo- 
desto, California. 





25 lbs. Root 3-ply brood foundation, 25 Ibs. 

Root 3-ply shallow foundation $1.12 per 
lb., 10 - 10 frame used comb honey supers 
(clean) $1.50 each. F. A. Storz, St. Marys, 
Iowa. 





FOR SALE: 100 - 10 frame colonies bees 

11,4 story, good condition, certificate State 
Inspected, $10.00 per colony, 125 gallon 
Lewis honey tank, as new. Location 25 
miles East of Bristol, Va. Reference Henry 
W. Weatherford, Vernon Hill, Va., State 
Bee Inspector. L. N. Wheeler, P.O. Box 
11, Emory, Va. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE: Comb section su- 

pers, Root capping melter, Root Power 
uncapper, Dadant super rims, chain-drive 
pump, shallow cut comb frames (new), 
queen and drone traps, entrance feeders 
one fifty screen package cages. Wanted 
square section fences. Write 3223 - 37 Ave. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





COMPLETE PACKAGE and queen business 

for sale, in Central California. For par- 
ticulars write Box DTW in care of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 





200 HIVES, April packaged, 10 frame plenty 
standard full depth manufactured hive 


bodies. 
sidered. 
court, 


Reasonable offer will be _ con- 
Ill health. Kenneth Nelson, Har- 
Iowa. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 
honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 
HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 
igan. 
WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 
tack Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 
BEFORE you sell your honey or buy your 
honey containers see HUBBARD APIAR- 
TES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 
WANTED—Light amber honey in 60 Ib. 
cans or 600 lb. drums. Large and small 
lots. References furnished. Cloverland 
Products, Rt. 2, Freeport, Illinois. 
WANTED: Amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. 
Highest cash prices paid. Send sample. 
Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 





SUPPLIES 





100% PURE BEESWAX, the genuine bee 

approved comb foundation. Rib-wired 
with hooks—plain medium brood—thin 
super—wooden bee supplies. Ask about 
our warehouse nearest you. These sup- 
plies are manufactured by us. Buy direct 
of factory. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 


American Bee Journal 





STANDARD hive bodies $1.10, 9-44” frames 

$70.00 per M, grooved cleats $36.00 per 
M, 1-34” flat cleats $30.00 per M. Buy 
factory direct, F.O.B. Scott Apiaries, 5S. 
Ave., Ronan, Montana. 


YEAR END bee supply and comb founda- 

tion prices now. Send, list for quotation 
at once shipment from overstocked factory 
warehouse. Send us your rush orders for 
bees and queens direct shipment from the 
Gulf States. Phone HOward 1-3481, HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


$$$$ 9-5, supers $115.00 a hundred, 

6-5, supers $90.00 a hundred, 9-44 frames 
$80.00 a thousand, 6-% frames $70.00 a 
thousand. Write for free catalog on many 
other money saving bee supplies KEHM 
BROS. APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 346, Grand 
Island, Nebr. 


LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 

Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 














500 BEEWAY SECTIONS best quality $16.00, 

5 Ib. thin super foundation for above 
sections (100% pure beeswax) $6.50. HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufauturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


No. 1 Hive Bodies at $2.00, No. 2 Hive 
Bodies at $1.75, Covers and Bottom 
Boards at $1.10, Shallow Extracting Supers 











at $1.25. Hoffman full depth frames (per 
hundred) $11.00. Catalog on request. Hagen- 
Lunceford Mfg. & Supply Co., 2500 N. 4th 
St., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


BEE SUPPLIES: Send for price list. Bee- 
Maid Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 61, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 


BRAND MELTERS, ELECTRIC OR STEAM, 

and other bee supplies. Ask for cata- 
logue, Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., 7925 - 
13th Ave., New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia. 











WANTED 


WANTED—50 to 500 colonies within 500 
miles of Freeport. Cloverland Products, 
Route 2, Freeport, MIlinois. 


EXTRACTOR WANTED: Prefer 30 or 50 
frame Simplicity. State price. No junk. 
E. N. White, Brush, Colorado. 


WANTED 10 FRAME bee equipment with or 
without bees. Can pay cash. Wm. Meg- 
gitt, 6048 Pratt Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OVERSTOCKED on Zinc Queen Excluders. 
Write for special price. HUBBARD 
APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 





1, Lawson, Mo. 


RENDERING EVERY day in our all new 

plant. All honey saved from cappings. 
Rendering slumgum and old combs. Write 
for free shipping tags and rates, Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-( $2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square 

pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint 25c. Oxboro, Box 
7031 MM, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 








Berry's 


INSURE your 
BERRY BEES. 


honey 


tion, disease and Nosema 


1 - 24 
25 up 


P. O. Box 684 





crop with DEPENDABLE 
After sixty-six years of breeding 
and selection our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed 
by any stock, Hybrid or otherwise, for honey produc- 
resistance. 


All our queens are selected; we have only one 
grade. Wings of queens are clipped 
90% of the bees in our packages are under ten days 
old. All orders will be filled on the dot unless weather 
makes it impossible. We have no disease. Our apiaries 


Ke 


Oldest Shipper in South — Thousands of Nuclei and Colonies — Experience Counts 


“Old Reliable” Italian Bees 
Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


REQUEEN THOSE NEEDY COLONIES — MAKE PRODUCERS OF THEM ALL! 


“OLD RE- 


PRICES: 


2 Ib. w/q 
$3.25 
3.00 


Queens 


$ .95 
90 


3 Ib. w/q 
$4.00 
3.75 


Tested queens $1.80 ea. For queenless or “booster” pkgs. deduct 90c from price of package. 


All prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 


free, on request. 


LIABLE” bees assure you that you have the best 
to be found. We maintain several branches in the 
Northwest States to test our strain for both climate 
and honey production. When a better stock is pro- 
duced “Old Reliable” will be its name. 


4 lb. w/q 
$4.75 


were the first in the state to be inspected and were 
found to be absolutely clean. Directions for handling 
and a Certificate of Health come with each shipment. 
Deposit of $1.00 per package required for booking 
mainder of remittance in full, ten days before shipping. 


BERRY & SONS 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Sixty-six Years of Select Breeding with the Bees — Accredited and Certified — The Best in America 


5 Ib. w/q 
$5.50 


4.50 5.25 


> Tre- 
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YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 
75e EACH ANY AMOUNT 


Queens clipped and marked $1.00 
Air Mail Postpaid. Health Certificate. Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE Box 203, Hamburg, La. 




















Be Our Agent 


49 My Since you are a beekeeper you know the bee- 
Cc S/ keepers near you. Why not be an agent for the 
American Bee Journal? Since it is your favorite 
magazine, why not do your friends a good turn 
and, at the same time, help yourself? Write 

for particulars. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 




















Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit 


QUEENS 
STARLINE 
$1.20 
1.15 
1.05 
Clipping 5c each. Marking 5c each. 


GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La. 


ITALIAN 
$ .90 
85 
15 


1 - 24 
25 - 99 
100 - Up 

















Ask for, insist on, 


THE 
MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 
Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick Adjustment. 
Ask your Dealer wen” direct. 


MFG. CO. 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


HUTCHISON 


2904 Colorado Ave. 














WE RENDER WAX 
and 
WE RENDER FAST SERVICE! 


Trade Your Slum, Wax, and Old Combs 
For 


Supplies 
At All Dadant Distribution Points 


Rendering facilities at Paris, Texas; Hahira, Georgia; 
Sioux City, lowa; and Hamilton, Illinois. 


DADANT AND SONS, INC. 








Why did the American 
Cancer Society grant 
this man $688,000? 


With $688,000 in research 
grants, Dr. Papanicolaou devel- 
oped the Pap Smear, a detection 
aid for uterine cancer that has 
saved the lives of 175,000 women! 


IS FULL NAME is Dr. George N. 

Papanicolaou. He allows himself 
to be called “‘Dr. Pap,” which un- 
doubtedly is a great time-saver for his 
busy laboratory colleagues. He is re- 
sponsible for saving the lives of many 
thousands of women. 

Dr. Pap pioneered the Pap Smear— 
a cell examination that is used to de- 
tect uterine cancer in its early stages, 
when the chances for cure are great- 
est. Uterine cancer (the second most 
common cancer in women) causes 
14,000 deaths a year. Today, if every 
woman had the quick, simple 
examination called the Pap 
Smear once a year, there would 
be a uterine cancer cure rate of 
nearly 100%. 

Your contribution to the 
American Cancer Society has 
made Dr. Pap’s great work pos- 
sible. It will continue to help 
men like him attain their ulti- 
mate goal—a cure for all cancer! 

Guard your family. Fight can- 
cer with a checkup and a check. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


American Bee Journal 








ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED TO GET THE HONEY. 


Vigorous Beauties—$1.00 


W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 











Write for Catalog 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66 OREGON 


WEAVER’S DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 


We have bred this strain for over 25 years because our 
customers, including many of the most successful honey 
producers, like them. 


1 to 24 
$1.00 


25 to 49 
$ .95 


50 and up 
$ .90 


Clip and/or mark 5c each operation. 


Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 
Phone TA 5-2312 














HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy, Northern Italian 
Queens—$1.25 each 


Fifty Years of Successful Queen Breeding 
On top of the Allegheny Mts. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Rockton Pennsylvania 











“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 

Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 
Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of fee. 

This Strong Aluminum | Deluxe 2.75 
Frame-Grip. Utility 2.45 


Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 





SMITH’S QUEENS 


We have plenty of good queens so 
let your orders come. 


1 - 9—90c; 10 - 49—85c. 
50 or more 80c each. 


DEDUCT 10c EACH AFTER 
JULY 1. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


Calhoun Alabama 


SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! 


Lowest Prices On Cypress Bee Hives 
LET US QUOTE YOUR NEEDS 
— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. 














Better Bred Queens 


Three Banded Italians 


Better Bred Queens— The original since 1928. “My 
Kingdom for a Queen.” Her price is above rubies. Our 
Better Bred Stock will qualify. Often the queen is the dif- 
ference between a crop and a failure; profit or loss. Use them 
for requeening, increase, etc. 


Price 70c each 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Phone Valley 9-6183 


Calvert, Ala. 














PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 














Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Ww , Texas 








Keep Up-to-date with Beekeeping — 
Renew Your Subscription Now! ! 





June, 1961 











PERSONALLY PAMPERED 
QUEENS and PACKAGES 


Italian or Caucasian 


FRANK POTTORFF 
1822 Main St. Delano, Calif. 











CONNEAUT 


BEST SIXTY 
For The Sixties 
Quality Plus Service 
Ask Your Jobber 
or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT OHIO 














OUR BUSINESS? 

WE BUILD HOUSES “FOR BEES” 
9%—$1.20; 6%—$1.00; 5'),—$ .95 
all with metals 
— FRAMES — 

9% heavy top bar—$7.50 per 100 
$75.00 per M 
Sample frame on request. Can supply 20” 

square supers and other special sizes. 


BOCKHAUS INDUSTRIES 
Pagosa Springs Colorado 
If it’s made of wood—“ask and ye shall 

receive. 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 


have 











CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 
DURING JUNE ONLY 
16 or more—$1.00 
Less than 10—$1.25 
FRANK G. STEWART 
Millville California 


STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. Over 400 colonies headed by the proper drone 
mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in all directions, insuring the purest possible mat- 
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Walker-Lee Co 
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Weaver, Howard & Sons .......... 
Wenner, C. G. 

White Pine Bee Farms 

Wilbanks Apiaries 

Wilkes Apiaries 
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Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Woodman Co., A. G. 


York Bee Co. ....Inside Front Cover 





ing. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality queens. 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Queens 
100 - up—$1.10 


Add 10c per queen if you wish the queens marked and/or clipped 


Company 


1 - 24—$1.40 


The 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 


25 - 99—$1.25 


Puett 


Hahira, Georgia 


Shippers Since 1919 
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California Italian Queens 
EXTRA GOOD BREEDERS 

1 to 24 Queens $1.20 each 

25 or more $1.10 each 
Also a few Package Bees 


DAN W. ALVIES 
670 Roe Road Paradise, California 





FREE... 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look i Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 














QUEENS— 
Carniolan and 
Caucasian 


AGGA, 
eu 


Be assured of maximum honey crop by 
using either of these queens. Linebred many 
enerations for gentleness, quick —— 
uildup and production. These bees wi 
winter in any climate in US or Canada 

iven sufficient available Stores. 


Jensen’s 
Quality Queens and Right Now Service 


Consistently high quality which includes characteristics most desired 
does not just happen. Breeding queens and queen rearing techniques must 
be correct and no single detail can be over-looked or lightly passed by. 
Good stock, properly handled, will assure longer “Prime of Life.” Gentle- 
ness and higher honey production will make your beekeeping pleasant and 
profitable. 


Why not join our list of satisfied customers NOW? 


JENSEN’S MAGNOLIA 


DADANT STARLINE STATE ITALIANS 


1-24 25-99 100 up 1 - 24 25 - 99 100 up 
$1.30 $1.15 $1.00 $1.00 $ .90 $ .80 


Air Mail postage paid on queens. Clipped and marked FREE. 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Phone 170J 


Macon, Miss. 





when 
QUEENS-—$1.45 each Air Mail, 
in quantity. 


W. D. REAMS 


LA BELLE, FLA. 
Phone ORange 5-2732 


BOX 458 
































STOLLER$S 


Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 


What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 








Yellow Italian 
QUEENS 
Air Mail Postpaid 75c ea. 


Clipped and marked add 25c each 
Health Certificate, live arrival 
guaranteed. 


JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 
Box 106 Hamburg, La. 


Do you know any 4-H Club Members or 
any other young people interested 
in starting beekeeping? 





Our carefully selected needed items shown below are 
ideal for beginners. Reasonably priced. Full description 
listed on page 13 of our 1961 catalog. 


Write to us at any of our convenient branches or consult 
our dealer near you. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Ill. 



































HARPER’S 
Famous High Quality 


Italian Queens 
By Air Mail after June 10th 


85¢ each 
10 for $8.00 
100 for $75.00 
We will be happy to supply your needs 
CARLUS T. HARPER 
NEW BROCKTON ALA. 











1961 Package Bees and Italian Queens 


WE GIVE 4% EXTRA QUEENS 
1-9 10 - 49 
2-lb. Pkg. Bees and 1 Queen $5.10 $4.60 
3-lb. Pkg. Bees and 1 Queen 6.30 5.70 
Additional Queens 
in packages $1.20 each 
May and June QUEENS 1.50 1.15 
Above prices are F.O.B. Sacramento, Calif. parcel post or express. 
Write for information on will — call truck orders. 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD Rio Oso, California 
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QUEENS 
Italians Caucasians 
Nice large queens 75¢c each 


If air mail add 5c each queen 
To clip and paint queens add 10¢ 
each queen 

Tested queens $3.00 
$7.00 


Select tested queens 
All queens are personally reared. 
Your order appreciated. 
Order 1 or ) 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie Louisiana 


California Caucasians 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasians. Hastings strain used for breeders. Bred 
for GREATER HONEY PRODUCTION and GENTLENESS. Highly 
Prolific. 10% books your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. 
Air Mail. Ready to ship about April 15. We do not clip or mark. 

1 to 24—$1.50 25 to 99—$1.25 100 and up—$1.00 


Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 


DON J. STRACHAN, Rt. 2, Box 325, Yuba City, Calif. 
Phone Sherwood 2-3881 Write for package prices 














WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Mated and laying, tested queens. 
Certificate with each shipment 
1 Air Mail 


- a 25 each 
10-99 Air Mail . 
100 Up Air Mail _......... 1,05 each 
Clipped and Marked 10c each. 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 


Caucasian or ation: - Quality ranks oe? in a Money Production 





- 25 26-99 
2 Ib. pkg. and Q. $3.50 $3.25 
3 Ib. pkg. and Q. 4.50 4.00 
4 lb. pkg. and Q. 5.50 5.00 
5 lb. pkg. and Q. 6.50 6.00 
Queens 1.00 80 


FARRIS HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 


100 up 











LEATHER ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Since 1928 


ALL QUEENS AIR MAIL. 
Clipped and Marked if desired. 
Prompt Shipment. 


One to 25—85c each 
26 up—75c each 
Select Tested—$3.00 


This stock sometimes requires 30 days for 
elivery. 


Approved Breeders—$5.00 ea. 


Money Can’t Buy Better Queens 


O. K. ANDERSON & SON 
Coffee Oa! . SO (U.S.A.) 








QUEENS 


We have plenty of queens now of both strains. 
with 24 hours notice. 


1-24... .80¢ 25 up... .75c¢ 


Dark Italian Caucasian 


Can ship 


Either Italian or Caucasian tested—$2.50 
Either Italian or Caucasian breeders—$10.00 


We appreciate your business. 


Pineville, La. 


Louis L. Couch 











The Australian Bee Journal 


Caters to both amateur and 
commercial apiarists. 
Subscription $2.00 Per Annum 
Victorian Apiarists Association 

112 2 Whi 


ittehorse Road 
Ringwood, Victoria, Australia 














ss BEES 


Combless pack and queens. Three- 
banded Italians on y- Remember THRIFTY 
bees are guarantee lease. 

rite A ices. 


W. . FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Alabama 
—_ since 1892 








J. L. OFERRELL & SONS 
Dadants "Midnite te “yb Wa Camidon ‘& Consesiane 
La Belle, Fla.” OFERRELL io en N. C. 


PURE FRESH ROYAL JELLY 
Packages with Midnite Packages with Carniolan 


eens 
le 25-99 
$4. 80 $4.55 $4.30 

3 lb. 6.00 $.79 5.50 

4 |b. 7.20 6.95 6.70 

idnite —EXTRA QUEENS— Carniolan and Caucasian 

$1.75 $1.65 $1.55 $1.45 $1.35 
All tested Clipped and Marked Queens 10c each. 


queens $2.50. 
All queens are mated in isolated meting yee to assure pure breeding. Guaranteed 
ive delivery. 


Quantity 100-up 
2 Ib. 





Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 

















ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 

We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. Send for 


terms. 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. Hamilton, Il. 








BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1961 


Texas Caucasian Queens 
1-24 25-99 100 - up 
Le ee 1.35 1.25 
NO MORE PACKAGES TO SHIP IN 1961 


All eens rsonall roduced by J. E. Hastings and his Breeding Stock. 
- Bred fo for — Greening, very gentle, good mey producers. 


Queens 


aoe books your order, balance two weeks prior to shi 
Health Certtficate, weight and live a 
Five cents extra for marking or cl 
KANE’S APIARIES Route 1 Hallettsville, Texas 
Phone SW 8-3039 


= eed. 
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QUEEN 
BEES 


As in the past we will be shipping Package Bees as 
of April Ist. Are you listed for shipment? Many dates are 
filled to capacity now (March 6th.). Give us a try if you 
still need bees. 


We are sorry if we could not accept your queen order. 
Packages require so many queens that we have to limit 
shipment of individual queens until after May 10th. Give 
us your order for queens to be shipped after that time. 
If at all possible we will supply you. Refer to last issue of 
journals for package prices. 


QUEEN PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
Regular Italian Island Hybrid 
to 5/20 after 5/20 to 5/20 after 5/20 
1 - 24, ea. $1.45 $1.20 $1.75 $1.50 
25-99, ea. 1.35 1.10 1.65 1.40 
100 up, ea. 1.25 1.00 1.55 1.30 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 
INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 

Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail 











Leahy 
QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


* 
“THINK” 


Are you sure you have ample 
supers ready for that extra 
flow? 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON YOUR NEEDS. 


® 
Write For Our 1961 Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Higginsville, Mo. 











WAX 
WORKERS 
INC. 


will continue to make Comb Foun- 
dation as usual, but does have for 
sale an extra Foundation-Making 
Unit including Liquid Sheeter, 
Milling and Cutting Machine, and 
extra Mills. Complete Outfit— 


$2500.00 Cash F.O.B. Ithaca, N. Y. 





June, 1961 








rop and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 





CONDITION OF BEES 


In spite of the inclement, cool 
weather in many parts of the North, 
the condition of bees is pretty satis- 
factory, especially where it was rec- 
ognized that they should be carefully 
watched for feed under such circum- 
stances. The winter losses have been 
small and it is possible that there may 
be a certain amount of swarming be- 
cause the bees have been confined to 
the hives more than would have been 
usual in ordinary circumstances. 


There are some exceptions to colo- 
normal particularly in 
some parts of the northern New Eng- 
land States of the weather. 


nies being 


because 


In Iowa, the northern sections par- 
ticularly seem to be below par for 
this date and all bees have suffered 
because they have not been able to 
secure the pollen and the early nectar 
that they ordinarily would. 


HONEY PLANTS 


Honey plants appear to be above 
normal in most of the eastern and 
southeastern sections and this applies 
pretty well to the central western 
areas except some places perhaps will 
be short of clover. This probably, 
however, will be made up by the fact 
that much of the land going under 
government regulation may now be 
planted to legumes. The dry weather 
last fall in Kansas and southern Iowa 
seems to have reduced the amount 
of white Dutch clover although the 
late winter and spring rains have 
partly made up for this. In Montana, 
dry conditions prevail to this date. 
This is also true in Mexico, Arizona 
and southern California where condi- 
tions are much below normal. 


FLOW PROSPECTS 


As just mentioned, the stimulative 
early nectar have not been 
available for the bees particularly in 
the northern sections on 
the extremely cool 


sources 


account of 
weather and be- 
cause of the few days when the bees 
could get out. They have, however, 
taken advantage of every opportunity 
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and cool weather was not so pre- 
dominant in southern areas so that 
bees were able to build up under 
favorable circumstances. When it 
the honeyflow the Texas 
citrus crop seems to be below normal. 
The same is true in Florida and in 
California cool inclement 
weather and sometimes dry weather 
have influenced the flow. As to pros- 
pects, in those west coast areas, de- 
pending on desert crops, the flow 
prospects are nil because sage and 
many desert plants have completely 
dried up. 


comes to 


where 


EARLY CROP 


As mentioned above, the early crop 
in Texas is about 40% of normal in 
the citrus areas and not over 50% in 
Florida and likely much less in the 
California citrus areas where un- 
fortunately some of the crop has been 
mixed with eucalyptus and other 
plants. We do believe, however, the 
prospects for the future on the main 
crops still are excellent in most parts 
of the country except in southern 
California. The California crop will 
largely be determined from now on. 
This is true in Montana and some of 
the other western states. 


The Canadian provinces seem to be 
in good to average condition and the 
western prairie provinces apparently 
have had plenty of rain so prospects 
look unusually good. The extension of 
rape in some of these provinces would 
indicate that this plant will give an 
addition to other sources although 
whether this will be rosy is yet to be 
determined since rape honey granu- 
lates quickly and may cause diffi- 
culty because of the need to harvest 
rapidly after the nectar is gathered. 


HONEY ON HAND 


Honey on hand generally is insig- 
nificant. Practically all reporters 
state that the honey has either moved 





Cars and less than 
Honey Wanted-:;; Top Prices. 


W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 
5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, IIl. 





into the market or is only enough to 
the needs of the distributor 
until the new crop arrives. Discount- 
ing a still further advance in the 
market is the white Argentine honey 
which came into the market late in 
the season and has had an adverse 
effect on the jobbing market for 
honey. One packer in the East reports 
100,000 pounds on hand and 
many of the packers still have ample 
stocks although there does seem to be 
a chance of an increase in demand 
owing to a fairly good clear-up of im- 
ported honey. The Canadian provinces 
generally fairly well cleared. 
Ontario has a surplus of some three 
million pounds on hand which they 
anticipate will be cleared by Septem- 
ber and so would not interfere with 
the new crop coming in about that 
time. 


cover 


some 


are 


The early condition of bees will 
regulate the stocks of honey on hand. 
Uncle Sam’s weather report indicates 
that in many parts of the country it 
will be cool through early June and 
this may interefere with the bees at 
the very time when brood rearing 
and the need for stores is at its 
highest. The season acts a good deal 
like a season many years ago, in 1908 
and 1916 when bees were actually 
“starving” and the fields were white 
with clover. Even so, where proper 
attention is given to them and they 
were fed during the bad days, a more 
than average crop harvested. 
This is a warning to the beekeepers 
who may see nectar developing in the 
and do not consider that 
the bees might be in need. 


was 


flowers 


Honey under Loans Moving Up 


A March 31 report from U.S.D.A. 
indicates that all records were not 
complete as yet but it appeared that 
all honey under the support program 
would be redeemed by April 1. 


Though their latest records indi- 
cate that some 600,000 pounds was 
still under loan, of this more than 
400,000 pounds in Texas and Florida 
alone had already been redeemed and 
the remaining balance would be ac- 
counted for ahead of expiration date. 
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The New “Junior” 


Perfect for school, exhibit, or honey stand, the new “Junior Observa- 
tion Hive” comes completely assembled and weighs only 14% pounds. 


It’s easy to fill and you don’t have to rob a valuable brood comb from 
one of your standard colonies. The students can watch the comb being built 
from foundation. 


There’s no glass to break. An entrance spout is provided so the hive 
can be installed in a window. 


A feeding trough is built into the back for feeding the bees through the 
rear ventilator. The price is only $1.95 plus postage. The new “Junior 
Observation Hive” is available at your nearest Root dealer or one of the 
outlets listed below. 


The A. |. Root Company 


Factories at Med _ il Bluffs, lowa — P-O. Box 9153 
Pee ee ae Bx hy San Antonio 4, Texas’ 
Distributors in Principal Cities — Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 57-58-59 -60-61 
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Always Use Dadant’ 5 Thin Surplus Foundation 


LAN . 


Gore, haha hie hi aire to tap st ae Accurately Made 


Dadant’s’ Tin Super Poundation From 100% Pure 
oy ane eee SN a 4 Beeswax. Carefully 
os = ~~ vas ee a phe a Selected for Color 
ie ves ge eee ee ys se ete ce te nc % and Texture. 
EEL CULL LARA iy) 
SOR AAR | Aaa 
ALLA 


TAL LALTRQ ERY 


For Successful Chunk Honey Production! < 


in in es oe 


| 
. 


RESULTS— 


BEAUTIFUL, WELL-FILLED 
COMBS READY FOR YOUR 
MARKET. 


Always Consult DADANTS — Your Partners in Beekeeping Progress! 


adant & Sons. Ine. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORIES — HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


Erwin Glew, Mgr. Garnett Puett, Mgr. “Pete” Meier, Mer. 
1929 E. FOURTH ST. HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 


Art Kehl, Mgr. Lyle Cornish, Mgr. George Vest, Mgr. 
722 WEST O’CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. HORNELL, NEW YORK LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











